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ADVERTISEMENT 


FROM THE 


Board of Agricultitre. 


Tur great desire thiat has been very gene- 
rally expressed, for having the AGRICUL- 
TURAL SURVEYS of the KINGDOM 
re- printed, with the additional communica- 
tions which have been received since the ORI- 
GIN AL REPORTS were circulated, has 
induced the BOARD of AGRICULTURE, 


to come to a resolution of re-printing such as 
may appear on the whole fit for publication; 


and it will thankfully acknowledge any ad- 
ditional information which May stil! be com- 
municated: An invitation, of which, it is 
hoped, many will avail themselves, as there 
is no circumstance from which any one can 
derive more real satisfaction, than that of 
contributing, by every possible means, to pro- 
mote the improvement of his country. 


M. B. Letters to he Board, may he andressed to din Jous 
SixoTAIR, BART. the President, M. P. London, 


London, Ty NE, 1795. 
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EF i & 
For Re-printing the 


Agricultural Surveys, 
— 
By the President of the Board of Agriculture. 


A BOARD eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of making 
every eſſential enquiry into the Agricultural State, 
and the means of promoting the internal improve- 
ment of a powerful Empire, will neceſſarily have 
it in view, to examine the ſources of public proſ- 
perity, in regard to various important particulars. 
Perhaps the following is the moſt natural order 
for carrying on ſuch important inveſtigations ; 
namely, to aſcertain, 


1. The riches to be obtained from the ſurface 

of the national territory. 

2. The mineral or ſubterraneous treaſures of 
which the country is poſſeſſed. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its ſtreams, 
rivers, canals, inland navigations, coalls, 
and fiſheries, And 

4. The 


V 


4. The means of promoting the improvement 
of the people, in regard to their health, 
induſtry, and morals, founded on a ftati/- 
{ical ſurvey, or a minute and careful en- 
quiry into the actual ſtate of every paro- 
chial diſtrict in the kingdom, and the cir. 
cumſtances of its inhabitants. 3 


Under one or other of theſe heads, every point 
of real importance, that can tend to promote the 
general happineſs of a great nation, ſeems to be in- 


cluded. 


Inveſtigations of ſo extenſive and ſo complicated 
a nature, muſt require, it is evident, a conſidera- 
ble ſpace of time before they can be completed. 
Differing indeed in many reſpects from each other, 
it is better, perhaps, that they ſhould be under- 
taken at different periods, and ſeparately conſider- 
ed. Under that impreſſion, the Board of Agricul- 
ture has hitherto directed its attention to the firſt 
point only, namely, the cultivation of the ſurface, 
and the reſources to be derived from it. 


That the facts eſſential for ſuch an inveſtigation, 


might be collected with more celerity and advan- 


tage, a number of intelligent and reſpectable indi- 
viduals were appointed, to furniſh the Board with 
accounts of the late of huſbandry, and the means 
of improving the different diſtricts of the kingdom. 
The returns they ſent were printed, and circulated 


by 
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- by every means the Board of Agriculture conld 
deviſe, in the diſtricts to which they reſpectively 
related; and, in confequence of that circulation, 
a great maſs of additional valuable information 
has been obtained, For the purpoſe of commu- 
nicating that information to the Public in gene- 
ral, but more eſpecially to thofe counties moſt 
intereſted therein, the Board has reſolved to re- 
print the Survey of each County, as ſoon as it 
ſcemed to be fit for publication; and, among 
ſeveral equally advanced, the counties of Norfolk 
and Lancaſter were pitched upon for the com- 
mencement of the propoſed publication ; it being 
thought moſt adviſable, to begin with one county 
on the Eaſtern, and another on the Weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland, When all theſe Surveys 
ſhall have been thus re-printed, it will be attended 
with little difficulty to draw up an abſtract of the 
whole, (which will not probably exceed two or 
three volumes quarto) to be laid before his Majeſ- 
ty, and both Houſes of Parliament; and after- 
wards, a general Report on the preſent ſtate of 
the country, and the means of its improvement, 
may be ſyſtematically arranged, according to the 
various ſubjects connected with agriculture. Thus 
every individual in the kingdom may have, 


1. An account of the baſbandry of his own 
particular county ; or, 

2. A general view of the agricultural ſtate of 

the kingdom at large, according to the 

counties 
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counties, or diſtricts, into which it is di- 
vided; or, 


3. An arranged ſyſtem of information on agri- 
cultural ſubjects, whether accumulated by 
the Board ſince its alen, or pre- 
viouſly known. 


And thus information reſpecting the ſtate of 
the kingdom, and agricultural knowledge in gene- 
ral, will be attainable with every poſſible advan- 


tage. 


In re-printing theſe Reports, it was judged 4 
ceſſary that they ſhould be drawn up according to 
one uniform model; and after fully conſidering 


the ſubject, the following form was pitched upon, 


as one that would include in it all the particulars 
which it was neceſſary to notice in an Agricultural 
Survey. As the other Reports will be re-printed 
nearly in the ſame manner, the reader will thus be 
enabled to find out at once, where any point is 
treated of, to which he and with to direct his at- 
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Plan 


Plan of the Re-Printed Reports. 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


Cn ae, I, Geographical State and Circumſtances. 
SECT, I,—Svituation and Extent. 


II. State of Property. 


Secr. 1.—Eſtates, and their Management. : 


III. Buildings. 


Se cr, 1.—Iouſes of Proprietors. 


IV. Mode of Occupation. 


SECT, 1,—Size of Farms,—-Charafter of the 


V. ride 
VI. Incloſing - Fences Gates. 1 
VII. Arable Land. 9 1 
Ster. 1.—Tillage. | £22 
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2.—Diviſions. 
3.— Climate. 
4.— Soil and Surface. 
5, Minerals. 


6. Water. 
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2,— Tenures. 


2,—Farm Houſes and Offices; and Re- 
pairs. 
3.— Cottages. 


Farmers. 
2.—Rent—in Money — in Kind—in 
Perſonal Services. 
3.—Tythes. 
4.— Poor Rates. 
5.—Leaſes. 
6. Ex pence and Profit, 


* 8 


2.—Fallowing. 


3+ —Rotation of Crops. 
| CHAP, 


; 
% 
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CHAP, VII. continued. 
| SECT, 4,—Crops commonly cultivated ; their 
Seed, Culture, Produce, &c.* 
5.—Crops not commonly cultivated. 


Cu Ap. VIII. Graſs. 
SECT: 1.— Natural Meadows and Paſtures, 
- 2.—Artificial' Graſſes, 
g.—Hay Harveſt, 
4.— Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Orchards. 
X. Woods and Plantations. 

XI. Waſtes. bo 


XII. Improvements. 
SECT. 1,—Draining. 
2.—Paring and Burning. 
3.—Manuring. 
4.—Weeding. 
5. Watering, 


Ne · 
Cua P. XIII. 


* Where the quantity is conſiderable, the information reſpecting 


the crops commonly cultivated „ may be arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


the 


1 hots --- 
_ . tillage 2 
in 1. Preparation Boyle. of 6. Culture whilſt growing erb 
2. Sort. | 7. Harveſt, 
3. Steeping. 3. Threſhing. 
4. Seed (quantity ſown). 9. Produce. 
5. Time of ſowing. 10. Manufacture of bread. 


> genera), the ſame heads will ſuit the following grains ; 


Barley. =Oats. — Beans, —Rye. Peaſe.— Buck-heat. 
Vetches „„ Application. 
Cole⸗ſee ln } Foodings? 
Drawn POS 
Fed . e | | | 4 
Kept on "ob A | 5 
— in houſes 
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Cuae, XIII. Live Stock. 


Sger. 1.—Cattle. 
2.— Sheep. 
3.—Horlſes, and their Ufe in Huſband- 
ry, compared to Oxen, 
4.— Hogs. 
5,—Rabbits, 
6.— Poultry. 
7.—Pigeons. 
8.— Bees. 
XIV. Rural Economy. 
SECT, i. Labour —-Servants - -Labourers 
Hours of Labour. 
2.—Proviſions. 
3. — Fuel. 


Xv. Political Economy, as connected 


with, or affecting. Agriculture. 
SECT, i. Roads. 

2.—Canals. 

3.—Fairs. 

4.— Weekly Markets. 

5, Commerce, 

6.—ManufaRures, 

7.—Poor, | 

8.— Population. 


XVI. Obſtacles to Improvement; includ- 
ing general Obſervations on Agricul- 
tural Legiſlation and Police. 

XVII. Miſcellaneous Obſervations, 


SECT, 1,—Agricultural Societies. 
2,—Weights and Meaſures. 


i Concluſion.— Means of Improvement, and he 
Meaſures calculated for that > Purpale, 596 
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PERFECTION in ſuch enquiries is not in the 
power of any body of men to obtain at once, what- 
ever may be the extent of their views, or the vigour 
of their exertions. If Lewis XIV. eager to have 
his kingdom known, and poſſeſſed of boundleſs 
power to effect it, failed ſo much in the attempt, 
that of all the provinces in his kingdom, only one 
was ſo deſcribed as to ſecure the approbation of 
poſterity *; it will not be thought ſtrange that a 

ww 


See Voltaire's 285 of Lewis XIV. vol. ii p · 127, 128, 
edit, 1752. 


The flowing extract m that work will explain the cir- 
cumſtance above alluded to. 9 . 


© Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louvois, when about the 

ec year 1698, for the inſtruction of the Duke of Burgundy, he 
ordered each of the intendants to draw up a particular de- 
« ſcription of his province. By this means, an exact account 
© of the kingdom might have been obtained, and a juſt enu- 
tc meration of the inhabitants. It was an uſeful work, though 
es all the intendants had not the capacity and attention of 
5: Monſieur de Lamoignon de Baville. Had what. the King 
directed been as well executed in regard to every province, 
«as it was by this magiſtrate in the account of Languedoc, 
© the collection would have been one of the moſt valuable 
e monuments of the age. Some of them are well done; but 
ce the plan was irregular and imperfe&, becauſe all the inten- 
e dants were not reſtrained to one and the'ſame; It were to 
ce be wiſhed, that each of them had given, in columns, the 
* number of inhabitants in each election; the nobles, the ci- 
* tizens, the labourers, the artiſans, the mechanics; the cat- 
b 2 e ke 
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Board, poſſeſſed of means ſo extremely limited, 

mould find it difficult to reach even that degree of 
perfection which, perhaps, might have been attain- 

able with more extenſive powers. The candid 

reader cannot expect, in theſe Reports, more than 

à certain portion of uſeful information, ſo arrang- 

ed as to render them a baſis for further and more 

detailed enquiries. The attention of the intelligent 
cultivators of the kingdom, however, will doubtleſs 

be excited, and the minds of men in general gra- 

dually brought to conſider favourably of an un- 

dertaking, which will enable all ts contribute to 
the national ſtores of knowledge, upon topics ſo 
truly intereſting as thoſe which concern the Agri- 
cultural intereſts of their country—intereſts which, 

on juſt principles, never can be improved, N 
klie preſent ſtate of the kingdom is fully known, 
and the means of its future improvement aſcer- 
tained with minuteneſs and accuracy. 


4c tle of every kind; the good, the indifferent, and the bad 
« lands; all the clergy, regular and ſecular, their revenues, 
et thoſe of the towns, and thoſe of the communities, 


„All theſe heads, in moſt of their accounts, are confuſed 
c and imperfe& ; and it is frequently neceſſary to ſearch with 
great care and pains to find what is wanted, The deſign 
& was excellent, and would have been of the greateſt uſe, had 
it been executed with judgment and uniformity.” 


_ 


PREFACE, 


MR. KENT. 


 HavinG come forward a Volunteer, upon 
te establishment of the Board of Agriculture, 


and collected and arranged the best informa- 
tion in my power, touching the Husbandry of 
this County, without any provincial bias, it 
was freely offered to the Board to be disposed 


of as it should think most likely to produce 


any advantage to the Public. The Board 
very judiciously circulated it in all parts of 
the County, desiring all Persons, who might 


be inclined to take the subject under considera- 


tion, to make their free Remarks upon it, 
and to return it with any Additions they 
might have to offer. In consequence of this, 
many sensible and pertinent Observations have : 
been made, which the Board has since put in- 
to my hands, requesting me to re-print my 


ou Report, and 10 mterweave tnese Obser- 


vat on 
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vations with it. I shall with great satigfac- 


tion avail myself of the aid those Hints a- 


ford me, but as I shall, in several instances, 
enlarge my own original Report, I conceive 
it would tend to break the chain of my argu- 
ment, and render it less intelligible, were I 


to blend these different opinions with it; at 


the same lime, these Remarks will speak bet- 


ter for themselves standing distinct. I mean, 
therefore, to publish such as are perfect in 
themselves, or too long for Notes, in an Ap- 


pendiæ at the end of the Report, and such as 


are in the nature of Short detached Observa- 
tions, I Shall subjoin at the end of each Sec- 
tion, taking the liberty to comment upon them 
with the same freedom that has been taken 
with me, but not any farther than may be ne- 
cessary to illustrate the great and important 
object in question: thus we shall stand in the 
nature of evidence, and the Public will be the 
impartial Fury to decide upon the merits of 


our different ideas. And here I take the li- 
berty to request the Reader to follow the full 


drift of my argument, through the whole of | 
each Section, before he has recourse to the 


Notes; for though they will afterwards 
Strengthen and elucidate the subject, they will 


be apt to create perplexity, if recourse be had 
| i to 
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to them as often as their marks of reference 


appear. 


As to the arrangement of the matter that 
will be contained in this re-printed Report, it 
will not follow in the exact form of the pre- 
ceding general Plan, as the greatest part of 
my scheme was digested and setiled prior to 
my being acquainted with it; but I trust that 
under the following heads, I shall embrace 
all the material objects which the Board has 
pointed out. 


DOS, 


Section 
I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

11, Situation, Contents, Diviſions, and Population, 

III. Climate and Weather. 
IV. Surface and Soil, 
V. Roads, Navigation, and Rivers. 
VI. Manures and their Application. 
VII. Tenures and their Proportions. 
VIII. Arable Land and Courſe of Cropping. 
IX. Modes of Culture. | 
X. Graſs Land, and Hints for its Improvement, 
XI. Average Crops and Scale of Rent. . 
XII. Irregular Crops. 
XIII. Fallowing exploded. 
XIV. Common Fields and Incloſures, 

XV. The Commons conſidered. 
XVI. Woods and Plantations. j 
XVII. Live Stock. e 

XVIII. Buildings 


Section 


XVIII. Buildings and Repairs. 
XIX. Implements of Huſbandry. | 
XX. The Advantage of Leaſes. 
XXI. The Size of Farms conſidered. 
XXII. The Advantage of Working Oxen. 
XXIII. Commerce; or a Statement of Exports. 
XXIV. General Outgoings. 
XXV. Eural QEcanomy. 
XXVI. Fairs and Markets. 
XXVII. State of the Poor. 
XXVIII. Reprehenſible Practices. 
XXIX. General Obſervations. 


APPENDIX. 


Letter from Sir Mordaunt Martin, Bart. on the Culture of 


Potatoes. 

Letter from Mr,-Overman, on the Breed of Cattle. 

Letter from Lord Petre, on the Fatting of Cattle with Oil, 
Bran, &c. 

Letter from J. B. Burroughes, Eſq. on the Dibbling of Wheat. 

Letter from Mr. Baker, on ditto. 

Remarks by Mr. Wagſtaff, on ditto, 

Letter from Mr. Varlo, on ditto. 

Remarks by Pr. Hinton, on the Advantage of Peat, Link, 

| &c. 

A Hint from Mr. Wagſtaff, reſpeRing New Fe ences. 

Letter from Mr. Kent, on the Advantages of Spaniſh Cheſnut; 

Abſtratt of Covenants between Mr, Coke and his Tenants, 


Statement of the Expence and Profit of Fatting Scotch Cattle, 


Agricultural Survey 


NORFOL K. 


Section J. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


2 


Tur ſuperior benefits reſulting to ſociety from 
Agriculture, are ſo conſpicuous, that it is impoſ- 


„ 


ſpeculative mind. Other improvements, carry 
only local advantage; but thoſe of Agriculture 
are diffuſive of general good to mankind. It is 


deſerving the greateſt encouragement from all 


provement, whether by liberal aid, induſtry, or 
* __ talents. 


* þble they ſhould eſcape the obſervation of a 


unqueſtionably the firſt of all ſciences, as it 
nurſes and ſupports the reſt: it is therefore 


ranks of men, who are able to promote its 1m- 


* 
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talents. As an individual, I feel the utmoſt ſatis- 


faction, in making a free-will offering to the 


publ:c of my mite of information on the preſent 
occaſion, and am glad to find that Government 
has at laſt ſanctioned this important object. By 
the aid it may receive from this reſpectable 
quarter, and from the zeal and perſeverance of 
the active members who are placed at the head 


of the new eſtabliſhment, much may be expected; 


and as profeſſional men from all diſtricts, are 
called forth, to make their full and free obſerva- 
tion upon the huſbandry of the parts with 
which they are moſt familiar, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that a great deal of uſeful information 
will be brought together, after which a judicious 
ſelection will of courſe be made, highly to the 
advantage of the public; for as many men will, 


of courſe, deſcribe the ſame object, it will be 


undoubtedly neceſſary, for the fake of brevity, 
to winnow the chaff from the corn, taking what 


is good from every man, and rejecting the 
_ drols. | 


Thus, all who embark in this buſineſs, may 


have the ſatisfaction to find, they contribute 


ſomething,.to the welfare of the great object on 


ſcribe, 


foot; and though the ſubject they aim to de- 
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OF NORTOIX. 3 


ſcribe, may not be publiſhed exactly in theit 
own words, their ideas will at leaſt be blended 
in the great body of the work. 


The firſt object the Board ſeems to have in 
view, is to inform itſelf, of the preſent State of 
Huſbandry in every County, that it may give all 
the encouragement in its power, to ſuch prac- 
tices, which have a beneficial tendency, and en- 
deavour to diſcourage and put out of counte- 


FX nance, ſuch as are carried on upon erroneous 


and obſtinate principles. 


There is no doubt, but great advantage will 
be derived from a plan of this ſort. In the firſt 
place, every ſoil in the kingdom will be de- 
icnbed, and its right uſe pointed out, which is 
the firſt ſtep to good huſbandry. 


Cattle will, of courſe, be largely treated of, 
and the judicious farmer be enabled to diſtin- 
guiſh how far he can rationally improve his 


native ſtock, and how far mix the breed to ad- 
vantage with cattle of another diftrict ; and, at 


the ſame time, avoid the rock which a great num- 
ber of people at this time ſplit upon, in haſtily 
changing their preſent flock for another, per- 
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haps too large, and totally inappoſite to the na- 
ture of the land. 


Buildings will likewiſe be another conſidera- 
tion of great moment, as it is an objedt, that 9 
greatly affects the profit of eſtates; therefore, the Ml 
ſelection of the beſt kind of materials, and the 
adoption of the beſt plans, combined in com- 
fort and frugality, will be found highly deſerv- 5 | 
ing the attention of the landed intereſt. 9 | 


Implements of huſbandry, will be found de- 
ſerving the attention of farmers, and in many 
inſtances may be changed to advantage. 


In ſhort, a thouſand uſeful ſubjects and expe- 
riments will be treated on, ſo largely, and ſo ſa- 
tisfactorily, (that nothing fallacious can be allow- 
ed to ſtand, where ſo many perſons, writing upon 
the ſame ſubject, muſt correct each other) that 
there will be no occupier of land, but may de- 
rive ſome additional knowledge to what he is 
now in poſſeſſion of; for when all the beſt and 
worſt practices are fairly exhibited, a perſon 
mult be deficient in common ſenſe, not to nope 
the one, and explode the other. 


Nothing 


e 


OF NORFOLK, 5 


Nothing in my opinion, will tend more to 
excite a general ſpirit of Improvement, than the 
Board's publiſhing a general Abſtract of all the 
beſt Information that can be collected from the 
different Reports ; contraſting the beſt with the 
worlt Practices.—A ſhort ſtatement of this kind, 
drawn up With peripicuity, will be more read, 
more attended to, and make a deeper impreſhon 
on a Farmer's mind, than long deſcriptions 
from theoretical writers; but this ſelection 
ſhould be made by a Committee of fix or ſeven 
men of ſound experience, who reſide in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom; and who, when cal- 
led together, will be equally free of bias and 
local prejudice, 


In order to facilitate what I here recom- 
mend, I will, in the courſe of my remarks, 


b- point out ſome of the moſt ſtriking things which 
3 may be worth attention in a Norfolk Farmer, 
from better modes of huſbandry in other coun- 
WE tics; and, on the other hand, point out, to 
other parts of England, ſuch things as I con- 
WE ccive the farmers, in this county, excel in. 
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Section II. 
SITUATION--CONTENTS--DIVISIONS 
AND POPULATION. 


TORFOLK is a Maritime County, bounded 
by the German Ocean on the north and 
eaſt; by Suffolk, ſouth; and by Cambridgeſhire 
and Lincolnſhire, weft. —Its greateſt length, due 


eaſt and welt, is fifty-nine miles, and its greateſt. bs 
breadth, from north to ſouth, thirty-eight(a).—At WW 
the ends it is not ſo broad; but it may be conſi- 


dered, when ſquared, as containing, as nearly as 


can be aſcertained from the maps hitherto publiſhed, 


about '1,710 [quare miles, and 1,094,400 ſtatute 
acres. It is divided into thirty-three hundreds, 
one city, by much the largeſt in England, ſave 
London and Briltol—Fonr ſea port towns —Twen- 
ty-five other market-towns, and ſeven hundred. and 


fifty- ſix pariſhes, 


It is extremely difficult to ſtate, with any degree 
of accuracy, what are the different proportions of 


cultivated and unculiivated land, as this could 


only 


0 
0 
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Le be done by a general ſurvey, but from the 
| beſt enquiry and obſervation that I have been able 
to make, I will hazard the following calculation : : 


Wai 


The ſpace on which the towns ſtand 1 500 
Public and private Wals + 5:6 20416 
Lakes and rivers - «+ +: 5+ 008 
Sedgy and ſwampy con 55+ + . $800 
Unimproved commons. . 80000 
Woods and plantations . . . . . . 10000 
Arable land, computed at two- | 
thirds of the whole county 5 7 0 
Meadows, parks, and upland paſture 126692 
ß + 5+» - » 09346 
Warrens and ſheep-walks. . . . . . 63346 


0 Total of acres 1094400 
— | | 
1 The population of the city of Norwich was aſ- 
5 E certained in the year 1693, when it was found to 
8 BF contain 28,881 fouls; and again in 1752, when it 
5 M | was found to have increaſed to 36,169; but the 
25 WS trade was then in high reputation, and the city ſaid 
” 1 to be very healthy; and as the trade has ſince ra- 
id 1 ther declined, it cannot be ſuppoſed the population 
LU | has much increaſed ſince, though it is generally 
1 | underſtood, that there are now about 40,000 ſouls 
ji 3 in Norwich (5), 10,000 in Lynn, and 216,000 at 


= Yarmouth. 
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As to the ſmaller towns and villages, I have 
conſidered them partly from a general average of 
houſes, and partly in proportion to the number 
of cultivated acres of land; and though calcula. 
tions of this kind muſt not be looked on as accu. 
rate, I conſider the whole number of people in 
the county to be about 220,000 (c). 


NOTES. 


() Two commentators are to be noticed here, Sir Thomas 
Beevor and the Rev. Mr. Howlett, Vicar of Dunmow, in 
Eſſex— The former ſays „by Templeman's Survey of the 
Globe (a book of great authority) Norfolk is 57 miles in 
„length and 35 in breadth, containing 1426 ſquare miles.” —If 
Templeman meant, as I do, the mean length and breadth, 
the beſt way, I preſume, of aſcertaining the content ſought 
for, he muſt be in an error, for 57, multiplied by 33, will 
\ 4 1995 miles—The latter ſays “ from a bare infpettion of 
the maps of England, Norfolk is more extenſive than Eſſex, 
and yet that is eſtimated at 1,240,000 acres, and I believe 
that eſtimate is very near the truth,” -I truſt that it will not 
imply, that my eſtimate for Norfolk is erroneous, becauſe Mr. 
Howlett thinks that of Eſſex is true, —The ſcale by which a 
kingdom is laid down cannot be depended upon for the ad- 
_ meaſurement of a county, —Suffice it, that I have deduced my 
calculation, as I have before obſerved, from the beſt maps 
hitherto publiſhed, and from twenty-ſix years acquaintance 
with the county; and the public, muſt decide to which ſtate- 
ment molt credit is due. 


(b, Sir 


EN 
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(3) Sir Thomas ſtates * that in 1786 the population of the 
city of Norwich was again aſcertained, and the number of 
« inhabitants was 40,051, of which there are perſons having 
« ſettlements in and belonging to other places, 10, 881, and 
( that it is thought at this time that 8ooo are in the workhouſes 
1 tc and hoſpitals, or maintained elſewhere at the public expence.“ 


(c) Mr. Howlett, who has taken great pains to aſcertain this 
point in ſeveral parts of England, for which he is moſt highly 
ih. to be commended, is of opinion, that my ſtatement is far. 

mort of the real number of people in Norfolk, which“ he is 
. | 6 almoſt confiderit was 270,000 ten years ago,” In this remark 
I 4 | he may poffibly be right, as, perhaps, his rule of computa- 
py tion may have been better than mine; ſuffice it, that I have 
given the beſt account which I could deduce from enquiry, 
"5s checked by obſervation in parts where I was moſt acquainted, 
ut it is a very difficult queſtion for an individual to aſcer- 


mn tain with precifion, though I tkink it an enquiry of the very 
he 2 : firſt importance, and am aſtoniſhed that the government of 
0 this country has never made a point of obtaining it Since it 


s obvious, that the greateſt benefit would be derived from it, 


th, not only in all commercial calculations upon allowable ex- 
ght oorts and profitable imports, but in reſerving ſufficiency of 
vill ; : corn, in due time, when there is likely to be any accidental 
of escciency; not to mention various other inſtances of national 
ex, M advantage, which might be derived from a true ſtate of po- 
ee ulation ; it is alſo the beſt foundation the Board of Agricul- 
not ore can have to regulate the various plans of improvement 
Mr. = t has in view. 
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Section III. 
CL LIM. TE AND WEA THER. 


\ 
Ul 


Tus extremities of the county, lie from 52 deg, 


24 m. to 53 deg. 5 m. north latitude, and from 
about o deg. 6 m. to 1 degree 52 minutes of eaſtern 


longitude; and being open to the German Ocean, 


north and eaſt, and lying on the marſhy parts of 
Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire on the weſt—the Ml 


air is on that account extremely cold in winter, and 
during the early parts of the ſpring, 


ther, as from-want.of a proper ſupply of nouriſh- 


ment in the ſpring; for when the turnips happen to 
periſh early, from the frequent change of froft and BR 


thaw, the farmer finds himſelf obliged to diſpoſe of 


his ſtock to a very great diſadvantage, which he 

| ſhould endeavour to guard againſt, by keeping a + 
good flock of hay in ſtore, and by ſowing a ſufficient 
quantity of his land, with rye or winter vetches the WW 
preceding autumn. In other reſpe&s, I do not think 
the produce of the land the leſs for this ſeverity, on Mi 
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vegetation is 
generally kepe back by ſharp eaflenly winds, and 
a vaſt quantity of ſleet—cattle on this account, often 
ſuffer ſeverely as well from this inclemency of wea- Ml 


HS OS 


. = 
I 


the contrary, it may be, and I believe is of advan- 
tage to it; for nothing fertilizes more than froſt and 


crop of turnips is expoſed to the weather the 
whole of the winter, it being the cuſtom to plough 


many other counties; it may perhaps be one reaſon 
of the greater certainty in the culture of this ineſti- 
mable root,—In ſummer, the ſhowers are rather 
more frequent than in the midland counties—ſtorms 
and tempeſts, ſuch as thunder and lightning, are fre- 
quent, and as violent as in other parts of the king- 
dom, but ſeldom laſt fo long as in hilly diſtricts, but 
in general paſs in a quick direction from the ſouth 

and weſt, towards the ſea, which ſtrongly attracts 
them; and 1 have remarked that it is but ſeldom that 
1 | theſe ſtorms come from the ſea. 


Ba 


ſnow, and as all the land defigned for the next year's 


up the ſtubble deſigned for turnips ſooner than in 
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Section IV. 
SURFACE AND SOIL. 


Tus ſurface, except in ſome few parts, near 


Norwich, and upon the toaſt near Sherringham 
and Cromer, is moſtly a dead flat; conſequently, 
the aſpect is in general uniform and unintereſting, 
and, as the open and worſt parts lie to the ſouth- 
weſt, where ſtangers enter the county, it muſt offer 
to them a very dreary and barren appearance (a), 
but all the north, north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt parts are 
incloſed; and being as well, if not better, cultivated 
than any other part of the kingdom, and certainly 
much richer in timber than any other maritime 
county, exhibit at leaſt many cheerful and pleaſant 
views, but none that are very extenſive. 


The greateſt part of the arable land is ſandy, 
The prime parts of the county lie north and north- 
eaſt of Norwich; compriſing the hundreds of 


Eaſt and Weſt Flegg, South Walſham, Blofield, 


Happing, Tunſtead, and the greateſt part of North 


and South Erpingham ; all which may be deno- 
minated 
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minated a true ſandy loam, equal in value to the 
beſt parts of the Auſtrian Netherlands, to which it 
is fimilar. It is highly fruitful, and ſo temperate 
and pleaſant to work, that it 1s rarely injured by 
wet or drought, ſo that the occupier is ſeldom put 
out of his rotation of cropping. It is very unlucky 
for the credit of Norfolk, that this part of the 
county is, by its diſtant ſituation, leſs known to 
ſtrangers than any other part. 


The diſtri ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of Norwich, 


conſiſting of the hundreds of Loddon, Claver- 
ing (b), Henſtead, Earſham, Diſs, Depwade, and 


Humilyard, as well as ſome parts of Fourhoe and 
Mitford, though chiefly fand, have an occaſional 


mixture of clay, and are in many parts wet and 


full of ſprings; but yet theſe parts are fruitful, 
though to a leſs degree than the former; they are 
likewiſe leſs pleaſant and more expenſive to work. 


The largeſt portion of the county lies weſt and 
and north-weſt of Norwich; compriſing the hun- 
dreds of Taverham, Eynsford, Holt, North Green- 
hoe, Gallow, Launditch, Brothercroſs, Smithdon, 
Freebridge, and Clackcloſe. There is ſome very 
good land in different parts of this diſtri&@ ; but, 
upon the whole, it is a very inferior country to the 
two preceding diſtrifts. It runs, in general, light, 
and its beſt dependence is upon the fold. This is 

what 
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what is called Weſt Norfolk, and is the part which 
Mr. Young deſcribed in his firſt Norfolk Tour; 
and on account of the three. great houſes of Holk- 
ham, Houghton, and Rainham, is the part which 
rangers are moſt acquainted with. It is here 
that great farms are to be found, with a thin popu- 
lation (c); and if it were not for the occaſional 
aſſiſtance derived from the eaſtern part of the 


8 


county, there would often be a want of hands in N 
the harveſt, and other buſy ſeaſons (d). b 


The hundreds of Shropham, Guiltcroſs, Wey- 
land, South Greenhoe, and Grimſhoe, lying 
ſouth-weſt of Norwich, run upon a ſtill lighter 
ſand; ſo light, that in the laſt mentioned hundred, 
the ſand very often, in a high wind, drifts from one 
pariſh to another. This is the part where the great 
rabbit warrens are found, which upon this ſoil pay 


te 


CV 
better than any other thing the land could be ap- Wit 
propriated to. n 

B 

Marſhland may be conſidered as a hundred by 2 
itſelf. The ſoil is a rich ooze, evidently a depoſit 
from the ſea: the north part is highly productive; ; no 
but the ſouth part very much injured for want of : E 


better drainage, which, it 1s preſumed, will now be 
effected, as thine was a bill paſſed in the laſt ſeſ- 
hon of parliament for that purpoſe, 


NOTES, 
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NOTES. 


18 Bir Thomas Beevor obſerves, “ that many ſtrangers en- 
WWE < ter the county by way of Colcheſter, which brings them 
Fa through a fine rich country 3” this I readily admit, and that 
= there is no road of equal length with that, from London to 


| Bs | Norwich, where there is leſs uncultivated land or better huſ- 
HE bandry; but the number of travellers who come this way 
are very few in proportion to thoſe who come by Newmar- 
ret and Thetford. 
8 (5) Sir Thomas ſays, te the hundreds of Henſtead, Forehoe, 
r « Mitford, Diſs, and Depwade, particularly the two laſt, 
, © conſiſt almoſt wholly of {tiff wet land, many villages having 
« ſome land which may be called a mere clay. I have admit- 
8 ted that part of them are wet and full of ſprings, and that they 
it have a mixture of clay. In general deſcriptions of this ſort, 
* 1 every thing is comparative. If we contraſt this diſtrict with 
MS thc rcft of the county, which is confeſſedly ſandy, Sir Thomas 
5 may be right, but compared with Herefordſhire, the Vale of 
WS Evcham, and other ſimilar diſtricts, where abſolute yo 
| 5, phound, I ſtill preſume. to think I may be right. 
Jy 
fit on 15 James and Mr. Wagſtaff have in this place taken 
e; 5 notice of the bad tendency of large farms, but as I intend to 
of Ez handle that ſubject in a diſtin& ſection, I ſhall hereafter avail. 


nyſelf of their judicious remarks upon that great queſtion, | 
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Section V. 


ROADS, NAVIGATION, & RIVERS. 


Tux roads in this county, afford the farmer a 

very great advantage over many other parts of bs 
England, being free from ſloughs, in all parts (ex- © , 
cept the marſhes), and though the ſoil i is ſandy, it 4 | 
reſiſts the preſſure of the wheels at a ſmall diſlance ©. 
from the furface, and the ruts are kept ſhallow at a 7 | ] 
very little expence ; and after the longeſt and hard. 5 1 
eſt rain, become dry and pleafant in a few days, 14 J 
which 1s not only an agreeable circumſtance to a 5 1 
traveller, but a great comfort to cattle in their 5 . 


drift; ſo that I may venture to ſay, that the roads 
are better, in their natural tate, than in almoſt any 
other county; ſo good, that no turnpike was 
thought of in Norfolk, till they became common in 
moſt other parts; ſa good, that Charles II. when 
he honoured the Earl of Yarmouth with a viſit 
at Oxnead, is ſaid to have obſerved (a), that Nor- 
folk ought to be cut out in flips, to make roads i 
for the reſt of the kingdom; by which he undoubt- 


edly meant to compliment the county upon the | 
goodnels 
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goodneſs of its roads, above other counties. In 
ſhort, the roads, though often called bad by Nor- 
folk men, are ſo good, comparatively with thoſe in 
other counties, that where the common ſtatute 
duty is fairly done, a traveller may croſs the coun- 
try in any direction, in a poſt-chaiſe, without dan- 
ger; and where the duty is not done, may trot his 
f 5 horſe from one pariſh to another, at the rate of fix 
Pp. miles an hour. 


= The ſea navigation is undoubtedly another great 
9 advantage to the agriculture of this county, as it 
not only enables the farmer to avail himſelf of the 
level of diſtant markets, but in many inſtances en- 
ables him to procure an additional quantity of va- 
. Juable manure. The county is bounded by the 
* ſea from Yarmouth to the mouth of the Nene, be- 


Ying cighty miles, and there are four conſiderable 
0 a i 


ea- ports, independent of ſeveral ſmaller places, of 
7 | anding and ſhipping of goods: but as I ſhall have 
3 occaſion to ſay a word or two, reſpecting trade, un- 
er the head of commerce, I ſhall wave that ſub- 
1 ject in this place. 


The principal rivers are the Ouze, the Waveney, 
ee Vare, the Wenſum, and the Bure. The Great 
Nose is navigable from Lynn, twenty-four miles 
rough the county, and then communicates with 
een of the Midland counties; the Little Ouze 
ranches out of the Great Ouze, and is navigable by 


. Brandon 
. e | 


| 
I 
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Brandon to Thetford (a); the Waveney from Yar. 


mouth by Beccles to Bungay ; the Yare and Wenſum 


from Yarmouth to the populous city of Norwich; 
and the Bure from Yarmouth to Aylſham : beſides 
which, there are ſeveral ſmall cuts to private eſtates. 


Theſe inland navigations are of great ufe to indi. 
viduals, and to ſociety at Jarge—they give aid to 
agriculture, and ſpirit to trade; and tend to leſſen the 
number of horſes, which are the oreateſt devourers 
of the produce of the earth: I could therefore wiſh 
to ſee them improved upon, and extended as far as 
poſſible, and it 1s a confideration worth the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen of = county. 


The moſt obvious improvement of this fort, 


which preſents itſelf, is that of extending the nayi. 


gation of the Wenſum from Norwich to Fakenham, 


which I believe is not only practicable, but would 


be found to anſwer the expence extremely well, a 

it would paſs through a corn country the whole 
way, from which the corn is now conveyed a val; 
way by land carriage: I am told there were formerly 
ſome ſteps taken towards effecting this deſirable 
object. I am at a loſs to know why it failed of 
ſucceſs, but ſhould be glad to {ee 1 it revived without 
loſs of time. 


There is another great object of inland navigi- 
tion, which perhaps deſerves ſtill greater attention. 
| For 


e 
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For 
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For this hint I am indebted to Mr. Colhoun, whoſe 
jetter upon the ſubject to Sir John Sinclair, is 
clear, ſenſible, and ſo much to the purpoſe, that I 
ſhall take the liberty of making a large extract from 


it, with which I ſhall conclude this ſection.—“ A 


cc plan was offered to parliament about five years 
« ſince, (but was rejected) by which it was pro- 
« noſed to make a canal from the Brandon river, 
« by Newmarket and Saffron Walden, to London, 
« It would have added more conſiderable advantage 
«to the county of Norfolk, than ariſes from any 
«of the river navigations before enumerated. The 
«ports of Lynn and London would have been 
ce united, by an eaſy acceſs to each other in the 
« courſe of a few days, to the mutual benefit of 
«both; and in time of war, the eaſt country trade 
« would have found many inducements to make the 
«port of Lynn, in order to paſs from thence to 
« London, thereby ſaving ſome riſk of the 'ſea, 
«and danger from the enemy. The exuberant 
produce of the county, would have had a cheap 
*and expeditious transfer to the metropolis, where 
« theſe ſupplies are ſo eſſential to the ſupport of its 
inhabitants, that without them they cannot exiſt. 


It appears by Mr. Kent's report, that the export 
bot corn, grain, and flour, from Norfolk, is about 


* 600,000 quarters annually, the greateſt part goes 


to the London market. It is eaſier to conceive 
than lay down a rule, whereby to calculate all the 
* benefit a country, ſo rich in produce, would derive 


Ce « from 
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ec articles of merchandize, now carried in wagons 


© 208.—a ſaving of near eighty percent. The like 


e hope and truſt there will be no exertions of in- 
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* half the preſent price of that article in London.“ 
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«from ſuch a communication with diſtant markets. 
« The eſtimate of ſaving in the price of land car- 
te riage alone, is not exaggerated if taken at 200, oool. 
« a year, beſides the ſaving to ariſe in the various 


tt to and from London. To demonſtrate this, it 
« will be enough to ſtate, that the price of land 
* carriage from Thetford (fituate on the Brandon 
«river) to London, or back, is 4]. a ton; and by 
« the propoſed canal, the calculation was under 


re faving would have been made on all the articles 
« of trade, extending to the city of Norwich, and 
© every other place north of Thetford. 


«Tf this buſineſs is again brought forward, I 


ce fluence, to obſtruct a canal that muſt be fo advan. 
ce tageous to the public, and, at the ſame time, en- 
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courage the agriculture of a county, that has al. WW 


© ready axrioguithed itſelf, OT any other in the 
« kingdom.” | AF 


Mr. Colhoun adds, © that white bricks, ſimilar RE 
«to thoſe of Norfolk Houſe, are made near the 
*« propoſed canal, and would be delivered at one- 
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NOTES. 


(a) Sir Thomas Beevor ſays, © might not this mean, that 
& the ſoil was ſo dry and barren, as to be unfit for any other 
« uſe than that of roads? In this ſenſe it has been by writers 
« always underſtood.” If the ſurface had been a hot hungry 


gravel, the King's meaning might have been as Sir Thomas 


ſeems inclined to conſtrue it, but as it is chiefly a ſand, it is 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe he would have conſidered that as the 
beſt material for road making. Beſides, though the cultiva- 
tion and produce of Norfolk was not then equal to what it 
now is, there is a ſtrong preſumption to ſuppoſe, that it was at 


leaſt upon an equal footing with the reſt of the kingdom ; in- 


deed, I am very much inclined to think it was, even then, 
upon a ſuperior footing, on account of its proximity to Flan- 
ders, frgm whence our earlie{t leſſons upon good huſbandry 
were brought. | 


(3) Mr. Fox makes a very pertinent obſervation in this 
place, which it is incumbent on me to inſert at length. He 
ſays, © the diſtance from Thetford to Bungay being but thirty- 
« two miles, it ſeems, that a canal from one place to the other, 
„would eſſentially benefit the whole county, as the ſtreams of 
« the Ouze and the Waveney flow towards each other, ſo as to 
be leſſen the diſtance above ſtated ſome miles. It is ſubmitted that 
« this navigation might be eaſily effected; commerce would then 
te circalate round the whole county, and conſequently throw 


ce its treaſures into the heart of this and the neighbouring coun- 


« ties.“ I am quite of Mr. Fox's opinion; think this a very 
ealy thing to accompliſh, as the ſources of the two rivers are 
only a few miles apart, and it would be as beneficial to the 


north fide of Suffolk, as to the ſouth fide of Norfolk, from 


whence the corn in many places is now carried to Ipſwich 
market, full twenty miles by land carriage. 
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Section VI. 


MANURES AND THEIR APPLICA. 


TION; 
5 


MANI NG land is in all places a neceſſary 
part of huſbandry—rich land will not yield a long 


ſucceſſion of crops without help—and poor land E. 


requires it in the very outſet of its culture—conſe. 


quently the eaſier this article can be obtained—the 


greater is the advantage which a country derives 


from it. 


Marl is in general not only one of the beſt ſpecies 
of manure, but one of the moſt laſting; and the marl 
of this county is a treaſure to it, beyond what 
many others counties poſſeſs; for though there are 


large ſtratums of marl in moſt other counties, I 
have never ſeen any of ſo good a quality, or ſo eaſy 


to be got at, as it is to be found in moſt parts of 
this county, and in many places very near the ſur- 


face. Mr. Marſhall, in his Rural Economy of 


Norfolk, a work of great merit, deſcribes two ſorts 


of mar], and enters into a chemical inveſtigation of 
their natures, Suffice it, on the preſent occaſion, i 


to 


eat 4 . «&_ O@ and .. ns 


Ay ok, 
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5 7 to ſay, that it is of ineſtimable value. Twelve cart 
1 . loads (a) to an acre of the white, or rather yellow 
# 5 marl, will, the ſecond year after it is laid on, change 

tue nature of land; moſt of the exhauſting weeds 
= which impoveriſh the foil, and choak the corn in 


its infancy, are effectually deſtroyed (5), as it has a 


9 | great tendency to keep land clean; it braces the 
: 5 | pores of the earth cloſer together, and increaſes its 
I | fertility to a ſurpriſing degree; its benefit, though 
not to the effect it produces at firſt, is felt for thirty 
= years, when a ſecond marling, of about half the 


original quantity, may with propriety be uſed; but 


it has been found by experience, that it does beſt 


the ſecond time compounded with muck or maiden 


earth. I ſhould add, that as it is of a ponderous na- 


ture, it ſuits beſt when ſpread on lay land, by which 
means it mixes ſooner, and better, with the native ſoil. 


The other ſpecies of marl is, more properly 
ſpeaking, a clay, impregnated with marly particles, 
and though good in quality, is certainly much infe- 
rior to the other, as it requires more than double 
the quantity to carry the ſame improvement. But 


I am inclined to think, this laſt is more durable 


than the former, not, however, from its quality, 
but from its mixing better with the earth, and not 
eſcaping downwards ſo ſoon. 


There are likewiſe, in ſome parts of the county, 


== depolits of a brown and bluiſh clay, which make 


great 
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great improvement upon the light ſands, but thoſe 
do not lie in ſub- ſtratums, like the marl in mot 1 
parts of the county, but are only found in local * | ö 
pots, and ſometimes diſcovered in the ſea-banks. Wl 
; | 
Thoſe farmers who live near the ſea, have lately 
began to make uſe of the ſmall ſand from the beach, v.41 
which they lay in the bottom of their yards, and 
when their muck, which is made upon it, is ſuffici. 
ently rotten, turn up the whole and mix it toge- 1 
ther; but the more general practice is, to lay it a { 
foot deep in the ſtables, during the ſummer, and to t 
feed their horſes with green vetches, in the ſtables, * 
the dung of which, being afterwards mixed up with 1 
the ſand, makes a molt: excellent manure, as well 
for graſs, as arable land. : 
Theſe are the chief natural advantages, which are e 1 
poſleſſed by thus county. —_ #7 
5 0 
River weeds, (an excellent manure for turnips) I 
ſoot, malt duſt, and many other ſimilar articles, it 
has in common with other parts of England, with | + 
which it is likewiſe upon an equal footing, reſpect. f 


mal manure, ariſing from their crops and ſtock. — 
But a more general advantage might be obtained, 
than what is now the practice, by imitating the 
farmers of Eſſex, in turning up the borders of their 
corn-fields, and the banks of maiden earth in the 3 
roads, 
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e Fig I roads, and mixing them with their common yard 
+ muck, which would multiply their quantity of ma- 
nure exceedingly, and do no manner of injury to 
the fields or roads; but by lowering the ground 
at the ſides of the fences, (where nothing of profit 
grows) help to let the ſurface water into the ditches 


the eaſier. 
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There is another ſource, which I here offer 


BE fon of parks, plantations, and lands in hand, and 
that is, to cauſe a permanent fold, during the win- 


1 near their woods, and to pen their ſtore flock in it, 
giving the ſheep the quantity of hay they are ac- 


cuſtomed to have, in racks, in the fold, and litter- 
ing it every night with freſh leaves of trees, with 


re ruſhes, moſs, or any other ſimilar rubbiſh that can 
be collected; this turned up together, in the month 
1 of April, and mixed with about one-fixth part of 
lime, rubble from old walls, or any ſort of aſhes, 
vin make as good a ſort of manure as can be laid on 


ſuffice it, that on one of His Majeſty's farms at 
Windſor, I made, in one winter, fix hundred cart 
loads from fix hundred ſheep. Every gentleman, 


nination not to be defeated by the prejudice or ob- 
= {iinacy of their bailiffs and ſhepherds, who will en- 
deavour to perſuade them out of it, by ſuggeſting, 
g D that 
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more particularly to gentlemen who are in poſſeſ- 


err months, to be pitched, in ſome ſheltered ſpot, 


WY fenoips—and the quantity will be very conſiderable: 


WE however, who tries this, muſt ſet out with a deter- 
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that it will not anſwer the expence, and that it will 
injure the ſheep, which laſt will be an aſſertion 
without the leaſt foundation in truth. 


I cannot quit this ſubje& without taking notice 
of a very important hint, given by Dr, Hinton, of 
Northwold, near Stoke, upon the ſubje& of peat 
and lime, which he recommends to be uſed as ma- 
nures. His letter upon this, and ſome other ſub. 
jects, is too valuable to be ſuppreſſed, I ſhall there. 


fore take the liberty to publiſh it at length, in 


the Appendix, and have only to add, by way of 
ſtrengthening: his argument, that I am of opinion 
no manure whatever can be more ſuitable on clover, 
laid on early in the ſpring, which, in general, not 


only adds greatly to the crop of hay when mowed, 


but inſures a good crop of wheat in ſucceflion—it 
is likewiſe peculiarly good upon ſaint-foin, and, I 
ſhould apprehend, well adapted for turnips : as to 
lime, I am of opinion, that it is always beſt to 


compound it with ſome other ſubſtance, and with 


maiden earth in preference to any other. 


NOTES, 


. TW 
2 28 he $9 me „ 
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NOTES. 


(a) Dr. Temple ſays, “twelve loads is too ſmall a quan- 
« tity, I ſhould apprehend; an hundred loads, with ten 
«gr twelve of muck, would be much better, if the ſoil is of 
&«a light ſandy texture, and if it be clay, then it requires four 
<« or five times the quantity.“ I do not ſay, that twelve loads 


are of ſo much value as more would be, but ſtate it as a fag, 


that twelve loads have the effect I deſcribe, which the Doc- 
tor cannot deny. It mult have been in Staffordſhire, or 
Cheſhire, where the Dottor has ſeen this vaſt quantity laid on, 
where I believe it to be the cuſtom ; but if twelve loads of 
marl will do as much here, as an hundred there, it proves the 
ſuperior quality of the Norfolk marl, and makes for my argu- 
ment, that it is a peculiar treaſure to this county, which was 
all that I preſumed to advance: however, I will venture to 
aſſert, that the quantity the Doctor recommends, would entire- 
ly ruin the Norfolk ſoil. 


(%) Mr. Strachey, Member for Biſhop's Caſtle, ſays, “ this 


ee being a fact, perhaps ſome philoſophical account might be 


= 2 e inſerted, to ſhew, why weeds muſt be deſtroyed by marl, 
== | though it cauſes other plants to vegetate and flouriſh,” I 
F hope this remark, which is a very pertinent one on the occa- 
0 | ſion, will excite the attention of ſome perſon capable of an- 
= . Cering the queſtion, 
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Section VII. 


T ENURES AND THEIR PROPOR- 
TIONS, 


IT is almoſt impoſlible to give the different pro- 


portions of each tenure, in ſo extenſive a county 


as Norfolk; I muſt therefore be allowed to take it 
partly upon conjecture, and partly upon a compa- 
rative examination of the particular diſtricts with 
which I am moſt acquainted ; from which, I ſhal] 
make the following deduQtions :— 


The copyhold is of two ſorts, the one ſubject to, 
what 1s called here, an arbitrary fine, that 1s, a fine 
at the will of the lord, who, upon ſuch eſtates, 


generally takes near two years value on deſcent, 


and a year and a half on alienation :—this copy- 
hold is conſidered in value, about five years ſhort 


of freehold. The other copyhold, is only ſubje& 


to a fine certain, ſo that a lord of a manor can 1 | 


ſeldom take more than four ſhillings an acre, and 


ſometimes only ſixpence: this is nearly of equal Wl 


yalue to freehold, 
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© The money rents are, in moſt inſtances, eaſy 
W and light, but a corn rent is ſometimes reſerved, 
1 vhich comes heavy. 


Heriots, generally ſpeaking, are not known in 
tis county, which is a happy circumſtance, as they 
5 p are, unqueſtionably, the moſt cruel badges that re- 
main of the ancient feudal ſyſtem. 


here is ſome leaſehold, for terms of years, under 
me biſhop and dean and chapter of Norwich, and 
1 corporate bodies; ſome little under other eccle- 
faſtical and collegiate bodies, not reſident in the 
county; but very little on lives, and that little 
E | only under the church or ee 


The practice hi lay-lords have of lealing 


WE their eſtates upon lives, in the weſtern counties, is 


= in no inſtance, that I know of, followed in this 
0, county; though it is to be much wiſhed, that it was 

= the cuſtom with reſpect to cottages, as it would be 
8, = | the beſt means of making them more comfortable 

than they are. 
5 Conſidering the whole of the county, perhaps I 
ball not be much wide of truth, if I ſtate the free- 
Þ | hold lands to be three-fifths; the church, collegiate, 
3 and corporate eſtates, at one other fifth; and the 
WT 7<maing fifth copyhold, under lay-lords, 
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With reſpect to obſervation upon the een 


of theſe different tenures, I ſhall; perhaps, appear | - 1 
unpopular, in the eyes of thoſe whoſe doctrine it is 
to recommend throwing large tracts of land into a 3H 
few hands, if I preſume to ſay, that I think, fince WW 
the flavery of the ancient feudal ſyſtem has been 
aboliſhed, and the courts of law have drfcouraged ex. 4 | 
ceſſive fines and immoderate hertots, moſt of theſe 1 2 


ſubordinate tenures have their advantage in ſociety; 
by keeping up a fort of barrier againſt the mono- 


poly of land, they tend to keep eſtates diſtinct, and Mp 7 
prelerve ſome lots of land, to which ſmall capitals BY 
and induftry are moſt applicable. This is undoubt. 

edly a great argument in favor of collegiate and cor. 
porate tenures, for as thele bodies have at moſt 1 


only a life intereſt in the eſtates, a life no ſooner 


drops, by which the eſtates are held, than they are 1 | - 
re:dy to renew with the leſſee by adding another, Y 


and in general upon fair conditions. 


This is not ſo, i: a lay-lord, whofe object 
is to form a great freehold eftate, by annihilating 
theſe ſmaller objects. It is, however, to be wiſhed, 
that the ſtewards, who hold the courts in this coun: 


ty, could be taught a little moderation in ſetting 


their fees; which are higher in general than in any 


other county I am acquainted with.—lt might allo 


be further urged in ſupport of thele tenures, that 
a copyholder or leffee, on lives, having his own | 


life, and perhaps that of a wife and child in his 4 


eſtate 
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e ſtate, is naturally encouraged to make more ſolid 
improvements upon his land, than where he is 
only tenant at will, or upon a ſhort term of years. 


EE bccauſe be has a more certain proſpect of ſup- 
b porting a family; for, in caſe of his own death, 
lo 7M his wife or child would not be deprived of the pol- 
eſlon.— Thoſe who deny the force of this argu- 
ment muſt, I think, wilfully ſhut their lenſes againſt 
id con and conviction, 


1 Another fair argument in favour of copyhold is, 

2 Te greater certainty of its title, and the cheapnels 

I Pe its conveyance compared to that of frechold, 
which is no inn conſideration. 


Ae will alſo be better enabled, in the firſt in- 
dance, to marry, and much encouraged to do it, 
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/ 


Section VIII. 


AR. ABLE LAND, AND COURSE or 
| CROPPING. _ 


——— 2 


IN my general eſtimation of the quantity of ara- "Ig | 
ble land, I have ſuppoſed the whole to be about 1 
two-thirds of the county, or 729, 600 acres, d 5 
which, perhaps, about three parts out of the four i 


may be incloſed; the other fourth part in common 
fields. 


The landlord generally wiſhes to fix the ma- 
nagement and courſe of cropping under a fix- 


courſe ſhift, viz. wheat the firſt year—barley or 
oats the ſecond, without clover—turnips the third 


—barley or oats, with clover, the fourth—the 


clover mowed for hay the fifth—and the faxth 
_ grazed till Midſummer, and then broken up for 


wheat in ſucceſſion. 


But the occupier will often endeavour to contract 
it to a five-courſe ſhift, by ſowing his wheat upon Wl 
clover of one year's lay, and in ſome of the belt 

parts 
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parts, as in the Flegg, Tunſtead, and Blofield 
hundreds, ſome tenants carry on only a four-courſe 
ſhift : thus, wheat, turnips, barley, and clover. 
| This laſt, is ſimilar to the practice of great part of 
F landers, where the invariable method is, to carry 
an alternate crop for man and beaſt, but as land, 
ene ever ſo good, will grow tired of a too fre- 
quent repetition of turnips and clover (a), ſome 
inconvenience is occaſionally ſuſtained; to remedy 
4 | which, they will do well to change the former of 
theſe, now and then, for a vetch crop, and the lat- 
ra- by ter for trefoil or lucern.—No courſe of huſbandry 
out can be more profitable than this, where the ſoil 
of 5 will allow it; and there are many parts of this 
Our 1 county where it may be carried on without doing 
00 any injury to the land. I conſider the five-courſe 
: 5 ſhift to be more unfair than the four; becauſe, in 
dis caſe, there are three crops of corn, to two 
OY $ crops for the animal, This mode of cropping 
x. would be better, if the barley crop, after wheat, was 
or ſometimes changed for buck wheat, or potatoes, 
id WY bich would neither be an unprofitable or exhauſt- 
the 1 ing crop; and thus a little varied, the practice of a 
«th = | five-courſe cropping might be allowed, in the parts 
for Z here the ſoil is good in quality; or where any extra- 
auantity of manure can be procured, which is ſome- 
times the caſe in the vicinity of towns, or near ſea 
rat or river navigations, or where a gentleman occupies 
mw 2 a park with a farm, or a farmer a large portion of 
ON. down ; but in the great weſtern parts of the county, 
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the courſe of ſix ſhifts ought to be ſtrictly adhered =p | 


to; and there is ſomething very rational in this ſix. 


exhauſting and fertilizing crops, do not follow al. 


ternately, as in the four-courſe ſhift, yet there 1s an E ; | 
equal number of each obſerved in the rotation. 18 
think, however, in the very light parts of the coun. 1 | 
ty, that a ſeven-courſe ſhift would be an improve. + 
ment, but I do not mean by letting the land remain = ; 
three years laid, as ſome have recommended, be. = 
cauſe the Norfolk land does not yield much profit EL 
from ovafs ſeeds after the firſt year: but I would = 


9 


NOTES 


rather recommend the following courſe :—wheat, = 
vetches, barley, buck, turnips, barley, clover (0); : 1 
this would keep the turnips and clover erops at 7 
uch » diſtance, that there would be no fear of thei; 1 
lucceſs; and, as the buck might be conſidered as a "= | 
neutral crop, the alternate advantage would not, in Wo 
fact, be loſt in its good effect. I believe too, tha 
y means of the vetches, which might be fed of 4 | 
tae whole ſummer, more ſtock wood be kept on 1 
very light land, than from the preſent fx- courl: 4 
ſit; and where a flock is kept, it never can be FE 
emphoyed fo well, as in penning upon this ſort ol - 
light land, as ſoon as the wheat or rye be ſown, b 
eſpecially if the fowing be upon one ploughing ; MF 
ſuch cafe, it is beſt to begin rather early, and 
Tow by degrees, as many ridges each time, as 1 + | 
: - breadth of the fold will cover, 1 


courſe huſbandry upon a light ſoil, for though the 
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NOTES. 


on (a) Sir Thomas Beevor remarks in this place, that the com- 
] . plaint I here allude to, is not known in the part of Norfolk 
n. where he reſides, which I am glad to hear; but, I am ſorry 
co ſay, that in all parts where I am moſt familiar, it is other- 
3A wiſe. Sir Thomas's obſervation is as follows: —“ Such com- 
E > 6 plaint reſpecting turnips is perfectly new, to the writer of 
be- "= e theſe remarks, around whom, the farmers in the hundreds 
Oft 93 e of Humilyard, Henſtead, and Depwade, commonly uſing 
uld — te the four- courſe ſhift of an alternate crop for man and beaſt, 
have felt no ſuch miſchief. This mode of huſbandry, there- 
(fore, cannot be too ſtrongly recommended, as it will not 
| ) ö Z + % only keep the land clean from weeds, enable the farmer to 
at keep a larger ſtock of cattle, (from which he raiſes his ma- 
heir 8 be nure, thereby enſuring himſelf a greater produce of corn,) 
Rp but, it is alſo advantageous, by dividing the work upon the 
(„farms into ſuch portions, as require to be attended to, at 
different periods of the year, whereby the buſineſs is car- 
1 ee ried on Form leſs hurry, as n as with fewer horſes and 
( men. 


0) Mr. Baillie obſerves, “In this rotation, there is nothing 
„to keep ſtock upon in ſummer, eſpecially ſneep.“ What 
oetter feed can ſheep have than vetches ? which would be on 
one-ſeyenth part of the farm, and might be eaten off the 


_ hol: of the ſummer, beſides the feed of the vert after 
1 mowin git for hay. 
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Dection 1X. 
MODES OF CULTURE. 


— 28e 


P LOUGHING is certainly done with much 


greater eaſe in this county than any other, and 
much cheaper, as it does not ſtand the farmer in 
above 4s. an acre for each tilth. There is no 
inſtance of more than two horſes being put to a 
plough: the ſame perſon who holds the plough 
drives the horſes alſo with reins, See the de- 


ſcriptive ſtetch of it. 


The horſes are ſhort and compact, but active 


and hardy, and ſeldom exceed fifteen hands. In- 
ſtead of working them ſeven hours in winter WW 
and eight in ſummer, as they do in moſt other 


counties, without drawing their bits, they are 


worked eight hours in winter and ten in ſummer, Wil 
by two journies as they are termed, which enable 


them to do conſiderably more than they would by 
one journey, as it is evident that a horſe would go 


two twelve-mile ſtages a-day upon the road, with 
as much e ſe, for a conſtancy, as he would twenty Wl 
miles at one ſtage ; beſides, the heat in ſummer Wl 


more avoided by this means. The common day's 
work 
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ES ..ork for two horſes is a ſtatute acre, and, in times 
of ſeeding, it is very common to plough an acre 


and an half. 


2 One man looks after four horſes and drives two 
5 of them; the other two are driven by a day la- 
bourer, who does little jobs about the yard, at 
270 the interval, while his horſes reſt, and in the even- 
W ing. This mode is worth imitation in all other 


Wight parts of England. 


As ploughing is done here with ſo much 
4 | caſe, it is an encouragement to the farmer to give 
it the more tilths, which, in ſome meaſure accounts 
25 for the land being ſo clean; but I apprehend 
= there is another reaſon, which is, the ſhallow 
8 ploughing obſerved in this county, compared with 
many other parts of England. Land is undoubt- 
edly kept cleaner (a) by ſhallow than deep plough- 
ing, and, in light land, the moiſture is more 
5 preſerved by having a pan at the bottom; and 
1 there is likewiſe a much leſs body of earth to ma- 
nure and keep in heart. The great ſecret with 
5 ploughed land ſeems to be in keeping it ſo clean 
chat nothing ſhall grow but what is ſown upon it; 
and to keep the furface in a pulverized Rate, ſo as 
co be open and mellow to receive benefit from the 
influence of the atmoſphere, 


In 
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In treating of the proceſs in ſeeding, I ſhall 


begin with wheat. This is partly dibbled and b 
partly ſown broad-caſt: the former is not in ſo t! 
high eſtimation as it was ſome years ſince; but 1 . 
am of opinion, that when wheat is planted upon E Fi 
clover of only one year's lay, it is the beſt prac. p 
tice, eſpecially if the dibblers are well looked d 
after, for in this caſe it will admit of a ſaving of St: 
a- buſhel of corn to an acre. This ſaving 1s an ri 
important advantage, as a buſhel of wheat is tl 
enough to ſupport a man two months, as the ave- al 
rage conſumption is fix buſhels a- year to every | ad 
human mouth (5); and if we value the buſhel of | ta 
wheat which is ſaved, at fix ſhillings, the farmer is m 
only four and ſixpence out of pocket, as he can tu 
have it done very well for half-a-guinea an acre, m 


and the corn is generally better bodied, and ſome. MW 91 
what heavier. For better information upon this 
commendable practice, I beg leave to refer my 
readers to the letters of John Burkin Burroughes, 
Eſq. Mr. Wagſtaff, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Varlo, 
in the Appendix, where the method is fully ex- 
plained; and I hope other counties will not fail 
in adopting it. | 
When wheat is ſown upon one year's lay, it 
never has but one ploughing; and when it is 1 
ſown upon a ſecond year's lay, it ſeldom has but 
two. The old practice was, to break up the ſecond 
year's lay ſoon after the ſpring graſs was eaten off; 
SD l 


but now it is ſeldom touched till after Lammas, and 
then the beſt way is juſt to pare up part of the 
ſward by a ſort of half ploughing croſs the ridges, 
= curling the ploughed part over the unbroken 
| part, in an inverted ſtate, and, when the turf is 
deadened, to croſs-harrow it; and at the wheat- 
5 Ledig to plough it up, in the ſtraight way of the 
7 | ridges, to its full and proper depth. The turf by 
this means falls to the bottom, and operates as an 
: aſſiſtant manure. I have nothing to recommend in 
3 3 addition to this practice, but that the farmer ſhould 
take care not to be too late; as it has been re- 
marked, that, as near the time as poſſible that na- 


y— 


more certainty (c), and therefore leſs ſeed is re- 
8 quired, when ſown early, than when ſown late: 
3 about Michaelmas is the height of the ſeaſon here; 
7 it never ſhould be delayed above a fortnight after. 


in excellent condition. When it follows wheat, 
te ſtubble generally has turnips thrown upon it 
aun Chriſtmas, when it is ſcale ploughed in two 
furrow ridges ; and afterwards has four earths. 


$4-- 


But the great piece of  buſbandry in which Nor- 
folk excels, is in the management of turnips, from 
which it derives an ineſtimable advantage. This 
important crop is the great ſource of abundance to 
be country, and has been gradually riſing to per- 
=_ fection 


ture ſheds any particular ſeed, it always grows with 


The barley is, at all times, put into the ground 
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fection in its cultivation, for upwards of ſeventy BY 
years. Not only this county, but many other 4 
parts of England, are indebted to the Townſhen( 4 | 
family, for the original introduction of this root 1 | 
into this country. Before that time, turnips were 
only cultivated in gardens and {mall ſpots, and 
hoed by gardeners ; but in the reign of George I, 
the then Lord Viſcount Townſhend, grandfather of 
the preſent noble Marquis, attended the King to 
Hanover, in the quality of Secretary of State, and 
obſerving the advantage of this valuable root, az *D 
there cultivated at that time, and the fertility i 2 
produced, brought the ſeed and practice into Eng. 
land, and recommended it ſtrongly to his own te. 
rants, who occupied a fimilar ſoil to that of Han. 
over. The experiment ſucceeded, and by degrees, 
it gradually ſpread over this county, and, in the 2 
courſe of time, to other parts of Engiand, though BY q 
their cultivation is by no means ſo general as it con- 
tinues here. A good acre of turnips in Norfolk Z 
will produce between thirty and forty cart loads 
as heavy as three horſes can draw; and an act 1 
will fat a Scotch bullock (d), from forty to filty 3H : 
ſtone, or eight ſheep.— But the advantage of this 1 
crop does not end here, for it generally leaves Wi 
the land fo clean, and in ſuch fine condition, that i 
it almoſt inſures a good crop of barley and a kind 
plant of clover; and the clover is a moſt excellent 'Y 
preparative for wheat, ſo that in the ſubſequen 
advantages, the value of the turnip can . ic 8 
eſtimated, 


I 60 
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I wiſh I could cloſe this ſhort hiſtory of turnips, 
= without lamenting, that the ground does not re- 
: 0 | Jiſh them ſo well as formerly, ſo that great care is 
13 | neceſſary in raiſing them, and more ſeed is requir- 
Ned; and after all, it is a teaſing and precarious 
5 crop, and admits of no certain rules to enſure abſo- 
lte ſucceſs; though ſome cautions may be worth 
WE ating in this place. The firſt ploughing ſhould 
2 not be later than Chriſtmas, and ſhould be to its 
Þ full depth, unleſs the land is foul, in which caſe it 
mould be ploughed very ſhallow the firſt time, in 
to furrow ridges, and the ſecond time to the full 
E depth ; but it ſhould never be ploughed in wet 
WT cather. After the firſt fallow has received the be- 
WEncfit of the froſt and ſnow, it ſhould be harrowed 
down in March. The next ploughing ſhould be 
Ws ſoon as the barley ſowing is over, and it ſhould. 
® have five earths in all; the laſt ploughing but one, 
oe dung is ploughed in very ſhallow, and rolled 
1 down; and the laſt ſhould be about a fortnight 
1 after, not later, as the muck will about that time 
sin to ferment. About twelve loads to an acre 
2 proper dreſſing. There is, perhaps, no part 
8 bf huſbandry more deſerving of imitation by the 
et of England than this (e). Some perſons uſe 
1 ape · cake for turnip manure; and Mr. Styleman, 
 Sncttiham, a gentleman of conſiderable fortune, 
8 tho farms part of his eſtate upon a large ſcale, and 
WS trying many ingenious experiments, uſes it in a 
p ulverized ſtate, to which he reduces it by means 


r 
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of two mills, worked by two women, each mill be. 


ing formed of two cylinders, revolving towards 


each other. The firſt breaks the cake into pieces 
of the ſize of a walnut, by the operation of cogged 
cylinders ; the ſecond is conſtructed of plain caſt. 
iron cylinders, ſimilar to thoſe uſed for grinding 


clay to make bricks. Thus reduced to powder, he 
puts it into the very drills, where he had juſt be- 


fore depoſited the turnip feed, by means of Cook's 


machine, which requires no other contrivance or 


alteration, than ſubſtituting different cups and fun- 
nels. The quantity of cake uſed is a quarter of 2 
ton per acre, which has never exceeded 11. 5s. in its 
price. He aſſured me, that this method had never 


failed to inſure him a good crop, and that it does 


equally well for wheat. 


River weeds and ſedge, have lately been uſed to 
very great effect, for turnips, by Mr. Coke, and 
Mr. Branthwaite, of Taverham, who aſſure me, 
that no manure whatever anſwers better. They 
are ſtrewed on the ground, in their wet ſtate, as 
ſoon as they are taken out of the water; if the 
land be of a dry nature, there is no fear of any 
aquatic feeds taking root in it; but if the land be 
of a cold or wet nature, abounding in ſprings, I 
ſhould think this manure ought to be uſed with 


great caution. 


Having 


ti 


ti 
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Having ſtated, that turnips came into this coun- 
try from Hanover, one would naturally expect, that 
they were managed to great perfection there, at this 
time; but I doubt this 1s not the caſe, for I had 
this ſummer the honour to be introduced to a very 

intelligent Hanoverian nobleman, at Windſor, 
Count Hardenberg, who was very inquiſitive into 
the ſtate of Agriculture in England, and upon my 
converſing with him about turnips, I found that 
they did not know the uſe of them there, at this 
time ſo well as we do, which is a matter of ſurpriſe, 
that an article of ſuch great benefit ſhould ever de- 
cline in repute ; I doubt it muſt have ariſen from 
the ground growing tired of them; for which rea- 
ſon, I recommend our Engliſh farmer to break the 
ſucceſſion of the crops, now and then, by ſubſtitu- 
ting vetches, or potatoes, in lieu of them, which may 

be eaſily done without interruption to the ſucceſſion 

ol his corn crops ; and by this means, I am of opi- 
[IT nion, this moſt valuable root may be permanently 
# eſtabliſhed in our ſyſtem of Agriculture. 


1 

2 Moria is another eſſential part of the culture, 
J which is invariably done twice, in a maſterly man- 
„ ner, at the expence of 6s. an acre; and I have 
never ſeen it done fo well in any other part, except 


in Suffolk and Eſſex. 


Many things have been ſuggeſted, to guard 
againſt the attack of the fly, but there is no depen- 
88 F 2 | _ dence 
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* 


dence to be placed on any of them (7), the only. 
precaution conſiſts, in ploughing the land till it is. 


very fine, and filling it full of muck, The turnip, 


has alſo another powerful enemy, which is the; 
black canker. Some people draw a rope over the. 
ridges, two perſons holding the oppoſite ends ; this 
will bruſh them off, and ſometimes ſave a few. 


acres; but thoſe who can breed ducks enow, 


may ſave a greater proportion, as they devour them 
very faſt, There is alſo another remedy, which, I. 


am informed from the beſt authority, is practiſed 


in ſome parts of Yorkſhire; viz. gathering the in. 
ſect by hand; which is done from 58. to 8s. an 


acre. Women and children being employed in 


this uſeful buſineſs at 6d. a day, the women; and 


the children, at gd. and 4d, each, according to 
their ages. 


Having thus deſcribed the culture of turnips, it 
may not be amiſs to add a word reſpecting their 
conſumption. In general, they are drawn, and 


given to neat cattle, either in cribs or ſtalls, which 


is productive of a vaſt quantity of muck; or elſe 


they are ſcattered before them, as well as the fat- 
tening ſheep, upon a dry piece of paſture or ſlub- 
ble; and of late years, it is become common, to 


ſtrew them before cattle upon the young wheat, 
and, upon light land, I believe there can be no 
better huſbandry ; by which means, they go much 
farther than they would, if trodden into the dirt, 
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and enrich the land very much upon which they 
1 are ſo thrown; it being underſtood, in Norfolk, 
: W that the land wherein they grow, is left in ſuffici- 
ent heart, by the manure beſtowed upon it for the 
W turnips: ſo that it is apparent, that by manuring 


one piece of land, they manure two. . Indeed, 


I ' where the land is poor, they draw every other 
WE ridge, and feed the other off with ſheep, as in other 
counties; but this is not by any means the gene- 


3 ral practice (g). 


The barley, after turnips, is generally ſown upon 


third ploughing (6), and the graſs feeds with it; 
5 and as the ground has been effectually cleaned, by 


five ploughings, the preceding year, it is generally 


nin a fine ſtate when laid down in this manner. 


I ſhall cloſe the whole proceſs with an obſer. 


i 5 vation upon the clover:— This, upon the fix-courſe 
WE ſhift, is generally mowed for hay the firſt year; 
«1 and the ſecond year, it is grazed till midſummer, 
: and then broke up for wheat in ſucceſſion, Where 


the four or five-courle ſhift is practiſed, the wheat 


is ſown upon one year's lay, and it is thought 
good huſbandry to muck or aſh the clover, in the 
ſpring, juſt before it is laid up for mowing, which 


of courſe produces a very great crop of hay, and 


leaves the ground in a very high condition, for 


the ſucceeding crop of wheat, 
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VOTE S. 


(a) Upon this ſubject, there are three gentlemen who differ 
from me, Sir Thomas Beevor aſſerts, that “ ſhallow plough. - 
«ing is in moſt caſes diſapproved of by judicious farmer, 
& quotes garden ground, and ſuppoſes the moiſture will be 
& more preſerved the lower the pan lies from the ſurface,” 
Mr. Howlett admits, that “it may do very well in Eſſex, 
“Suffolk, and Norfolk, but thinks, in the deep Kentiſh ſoils, Mm 
« that thiſtles would never be effectually checked by ſhallow | 
« ploughings.” Mr. Fox thinks, that © the pabulum imbibed 
from the atmoſphere, is proportioned to the depth of the 
« furrow, becauſe a greater ſurface of earth is hereby ex. 
& poſed to its influence. Plants alſo thrive beſt where 
« they ſhoot with freedom, and this they do more effectually, 
«it is ſubmitted, when the ſoil is looſened to adue depth.“ 
For trees and plants of deep root, the depth which theſe 
gentlemen recommend, is unqueſtionably proper ; but, with 
deference to their opinion, I do not think it neceſſary for 


the production of corn. It is not, however, from mere 1 


opinion, that I have advanced this dectrine, but from very 
extenſive obſervation. —The alluſion to gardens will not hold 


good in this caſe, as the ſoil there 1 is always kept in motion 1 
the ſ pade or hoe. 


The parts of England, which I bave ſeen, are cleaner, that 


is, more free from weeds, where the ſoil is ploughed only to | : z 
eight inches depth, and a good pan preſerved under it, than 


where it is ploughed to a greater and irregular depth. 


In many parts of Cornwall, the land is exceedingly fruitful, 


where the ſail is very ſhallow, and it may be worth obſerv? W. 
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tion, that even hand hoeing often cleans land more than deep 
3 ploughing; for the latter only turns the roots of the weeds 
= over, which gives them freſh vigour, by the motion, but the 
fnaũtter more effectually deſtroys them, by bleeding them (if 1 
1 : | may be allowed the expreſſion) at the neck of the root. An- 
other ſtrong argument, in my. opinion, in favour of ſhallow 

: ploughing, or rather, againſt very deep ploughing, is, that 
mere is a lefs body of earth to keep in heart and good condi- 
- | tion, and the manure, which has always a tendency to elcape 
Ex | downwards, is kept longer near the ſurface, 


_ (5) The following remark is made by Sir Thomas Beevor. 
A quarter of wheat, weighing 6o lb. to the buſhel, pro- 
WS ** ducing about 480 Ib. of white bread, (the only bread the 
poor ſhould eat) will give about 19 oz. per diem, which is 
Las little as can well be allowed to each perſon, being almoſt 
ce the only food of the poor, and in the houſes of induſtry and 
„ priſons the allowance is not lefs than 2 Ib. and 1ꝶ lb. per 
diem, fix buſhels therefore, which will give but about 13 
W « 02, per diem, it is apprehended, 1s beneath the quantity 
W « conſumed,” I believe Sir Thomas is quite right, if his re- 
2 mark is applied merely to the labourers in agriculture, allow- 
1 ing them white bread only; but, if the whole of the ſuperior, 
W middling, and manufacturing claſſes of mankind, who eat 
2 plenty of meat, be taken into the calculation; and ſtandard, 
inſtead of. white bread, be eaten, I do not think that, one 
J | with another, more is conſumed than ſix buſhels by one per- 
ſon in the courſe of a year, | 
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) Mr. Howlett ſays, “ ſome perſons in this neighbourhogd, 
5 4 (meaning Dunmow, in Eſſex,) fo far reverſe this practice, 
* that they prefer year old wheat to new, and think that they 
3 thereby ſecure their crop more effectually from being ſmit- 
ten. This, perhaps, merits further enquiry.” This gen- 
T tleman has totally miſtaken my meaning. I do not ſay any 
8 | e thing 
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thing about any preference to old or new wheat, but mer ff BY 
recommend the proper ſeaſon for ſowing, by taking a hin 1 | 
from nature, inferring, that leſs ſeed will anſwer the Purpol 4 
when the proper ſeaſon is attended to. _- 


(4d) Dr. Temple ſays, * it ought to be a very good acre WM 
* and of good quality to do this. In the ſtalls it may doit,” 1 


(e) Mr. Baillie ſays, “many parts, both of England an 2 1 
Scotland, practice a much better.“ I wiſh for the adyan. Jt 
tage of Norfolk, that this gentleman had been more particuly 
in pointing out thoſe particular parts, and till he does it, I mul = } 
doubt the fact; for, if he is right, I have taken a great dealo Wl 
unneceflary pains in defcribing and holding out the Nerfalk 9 þ 
ſyſtem of turnips, as deſerving imitation by the reſt of Eng 3 2 
land. .- 


(f) Lord Roſeberry remarks, that * rolling in the ng 
has been uſed with ſucceſs on turnips, when in their fir = 1 
* le af.“ 1 


) Sir Thomas Beevor further obſerves, that * the hel 
* farmers, near Norwich, eſpecially where the lands are rid = | 
and moiſt, feed their bullocks chiefly in yards, which hav 
*« ſheds erected in them, under which binns and racks ar 4 | 
© placed, whereby the cattle, kept dry and warm, thru 
« faſter with leſs food, and with leſs waſte of hay and fodder. 5 I 
In this method I entirely agree with Sir Thomas, and think 

the cheapeſt and beſt way of fattening a bullock, is to gin 
him plenty of turnips, in cribs, in an open yard, with plentyd 2 
barley or oat ſtraw, in a rack under a ſhed, where he cl 
take ſhelter when the weather is bad. A beaſt treated in th 
way, will do as well, having his liberty with plenty of tu 3 J 
nips and ſtraw, as he will, confined in a {tall with turmip| ; | 
and hay. 
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(k) To Sir Thomas Beevor's remark on my former edition, 
in this place, where I had ſtated, that the cuſtom was to ſow 
EE barlcy after turnips, upon two ploughings, it is incumbent on 


L was right in ſaying, it ſhould be three Ploußhings which I 
"Mp Pore now ſtated it to be. 


me to acknowledge my miſtake, and to allow, that Sir Thomas 
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GRASS LAND—IFITH HINTS FOR 


rivulet open to a free diſcharge in the lowel 


generally ſhew themſelves; and theſe two drains, 
if they are funk deep enough to get below the 
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Dection X. 


» | 1 wh 
ITS IMPROVEMENT. _ 
g ; wh 


Tus meadows, are the firſt fort of graſs land iy F : 
the county, which I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe; RG 
they are, in many parts of the county, reckoned 
much inferior in value to the arable land, and, 
in general, they are very much neglected. 


In their natural ſtate, they make a bad appear. i 
ance, being ſpongy and full of ruſhes; yet they 
are ſeldom wet in themſelves, but chiefly fo from 
being dript upon by the ſprings which iſſue out of 
the arable land which lies above them, The bel 
mode of draining theſe meadows, is to keep the 


parts (a), and to cut two very deep drains, one on 
each fide, parallel with the rivulet, juſt between 
the arable and meadow land, where the ſprings 


ſprings, will, nine times out of ten, lay the mea- 


dows dry. 
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D the looſe pulverized ſtate of the ſoil, has not been 
BS ſound to anſwer here ſo well, as upon a more co- 
2 heſive ſoil, nor is there any other which does ſo 
: : well for the meadows, as what I here deſcribe; but 
, | where the plough goes, if the land be wet, or full 
f : of ſprings, the Eſſex mode is beſt, and ſtones, 
: ; | when they can be met with, are, in ſuch caſes, to 
i : be prefered to wood. 


The next thing, if they are very coarſe, is to 
W ſpread upon them ten or twelve loads of ſmall 
ET cravel or ſand, per acre, which will tend more than 
any thing to give them firmneſs, fine the ſurface, 
; 3 and ſweeten the herbage, by encouraging what is 
called the Dutch clover to ſpring, with which the 


3 earth is every where impregnated. I have found, 
r. WE by conſiderable experience, that this is the beſt 


; improvement for Norfolk meadows. Mr. Marſhall 


m recommends watering, and ſays it would double 
of ES their value; Mr. Colhoun, and ſome other ſpirited 
1 gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Thetford, 


ne have lately introduced the practice there, to which 
l wiſh moſt hearty ſucceſs, but am much inclined 
; 2 to doubt its being extended to any great benefit in 
3 [this county, for I have tried it more than once. 
lt is an improvement that ought to be introduced 
: 3 wherever circumſtances are in its favour, but 1 
; 4 have not found it anſwer here, for two ſubſtantial 


83 


cannot 


G 2 


The Eſſex mode of under-ground draining, from 


; eaſons; becauſe the country is ſo flat that you 
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cannot bring the water on with a ſufficient ſpirit, 
and if you could, the ſoil is ſo dead, 1t would ng 


have the effect it has upon a gravel. It is th 1 
firſt of all improvements, undoubtedly, where it acr 
can be effected, and where the ſoil is of a quick 
and lively nature, it generally anſwers, if it be ä 
ever ſo poor. a pa: 
| | wh 
The marſh-land comes next under conſideration, WF .., 
The greateſt part of the hundred of Freebridge lar 
Marſh-land may be conſidered of this kind. —The a9 
chiefeſt part of this ſoil is a rich ooze, evident]y is 


depoſit from the ſea, The north part of this 8 bh 
hundred is highly productive; but the ſouth part 


very much injured, for want of a better drainage, 8 
which it is now likely to have, as a recent act of 
parliament for this, and other purpoſes, has been = n0 
lately obtained, = th 
I # BS 
A ſecond diviſion of Marſh-land, lies upon the Fe 
north coaſt, between Brancaſter and Cley, Theſe ca 
are of a very good quality; but they are kept em. WW !u 
banked at a very conſiderable expence, for if the = 2 
lea were to overflow them, they would be ruined . Fo! 
tor a "ay conſiderable time, | P. 
= to 
Another very conſiderable diſtri& of that = 
lies between Norwich and Yarmouth ; moſt af 
which are under water the greateſt part of the win- 1. 


ter, and, in the ſpring of the year, are chiefly 
drained by mills. 


Al 
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All theſe marſhes are capable of bringing a beaſt 
very forward, in the courſe of the ſummer, and 
many of them wall fat a bullock at the rate of an 
acre and an halt. 

There are many large tracts of ſwampy ground, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of - Ludham, 
which produce little more at preſent than ſedge 
and reed. Perhaps the intermixed ſtate of theſe 
& 1:nds may be the principal cauſe of their drain- 
age being neglected; but their loſs to the public 
is very much to be lamented, as there is no doubt 
but they would very well anſwer the expence of 
improvement, 


A ſhort obſervation upon gentlemens' parks may 
not be improper in this place. —In many parts, 


they are inclined to run to moſs, as the ſoit in 


general is not naturally adapted to herbage.— 
Folding ſheep, or ſtrewing turnips before neat 


cattle is a great and obvious improvement upon 


ſuch land; and occaſional harrowing, and frequent 
rolling, is likewiſe much to be recommended. 
The former looſens the moſs, and the latter, by its 
preſſure, gives great encouragement and aſſiſtance 
to the annual meadow and creſted dog- tail, two 


of our beſt upland groves. 


kept, at leaſt part of the year, in all parks, not- 
2 withſtanding 


> - 
. * 
, 7§cr.-W A ²˙ a ee. 


A certain 8 of ſheep ſhould likewiſe be 
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withſtanding deer are kept likewiſe; for no ani. 
mal tends ſo much to the bettering of land, a3 
they fine and ſweeten it infinitely beyond — 
other. | 


Artificial graſſes ſhould be choſen e to 


the ſoil. 


Saint foin, ſhould be introduced where there is 


a chalky, marly, or even a gravelly bottom.— 


White clover ſhould be the principal graſs where 


land is deſigned to be laid for a continuance.— 
Trefoil and burnet, upon high and poor uplands, 


deſigned for ſheep walks. Perennial darnel, or 


what the farmers call rye-graſs, is proper upon 


light arable land; for though it is an exhauſter, 


it ſerves better than any other to brace the ſur- 


face. A few acres of lucerne I likewiſe recom. 


mend to every farmer, who has a piece of n 
tillage near his houſe. 


NOTES, 
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(a) Sir Thomas Beevor ſays “ Theſe directions are moſt 
| * judicious, and have, on long and repeated experience, been 
found efficacious,” or” 
== (5) Dr. Temple is for laying on a much larger quantity, 
and ſays, © 60, 80, nay 100 loads of ſand will be found op 96) 
WT ©: ſary, after drainage, to effect a cure for ſuch land, and to 
WS «© make it firm and fruitful.” The Dr. in my opinion, would 
much over do the thing—though, if the expence be out of 
me queſtion, I have no objection to twenty loads. It is not 
8 W {0 much for adding depth to the ſoil, as for giving encourage- 
N W ment to the white clover, by checking the rougher herbage 
on the ſurface, which chokes and overpowers it, Sir Tho- 
W mas Beevor conceives my meaning much better, where he 
fays, “ Such quantity may ſo far invigorate the Dutch clover 
(the plants of which, though exiſting before, were ſo dimi- 
WE © nutive as to have eſcaped obſervation) as to render it con- 


view meant, when he ſays—that the earth is every where 
Ws © impregnated with it.“ + 
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AVERAGE CROPS, AND SCALE 0 
RENT. Is 


— OOO — 


TukRkE are ſome parts of Marſhland and the 
Flegg hundreds, which will produce fix quarters c 
wheat, and ten of oats, upon an acre ; but, in very i 
light parts of the county, the farmer is glad to get 
two quarters of wheat, and three of barley. How. 
ever, I believe the general average crops of the 
whole county, one year with another, may be eſti. 
mated as high as three quarters of wheat and four 
of barley, and other articles in proportion (a). 


In ſome parts of Marſhland, there is a conſider- : ; | rec 
able deal of rape ſeed grown: in the pariſhes va. 
of Outwell, Upwell, Emneth, and ſome others in = for 
the neighbourhood of Wiſbeach, there is likewiſe lar 
a conſiderable deal of hemp and flax ſown. The 1 Sit 
average produce of the former 1s about forty-five 5 th 
ſtone, and the latter about forty, which are valuable th. 
crops. Thele articles are of national importance, 
and if properly conſidered, no injury to the land; 

for 
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5 | for when they are cautiouſſy interwoven with 
other crops, ſo as not to come round above once 
7 : | in ten or twelve years, it would be well if the cul- 
liation of them were more general. 


= No population can be greater, or of a more uſe- 
aul ſort, than that which is raiſed and ſupported by 
2 a country, where this practice prevails; as may be 
proved, by reference to many parts of Somerſet- 
mire, Dorſetſhire, and Yorkſhire, where it occa- 
eſons ſo much profitable labour, that no perſon, in 
auch a fituation, wants employ. 


Reſpecting the ſcale of rent, it is the moſt diffi 
cult queſtion to anſwer, with preciſion, of any the 
Board requires; for there is nothing ſo unequal in 
de kingdom, as the rent of land. Corn, and all 
articles of merchandize, preſerve ſome degree of 


affected by local circumſtances, that it has no 
regular ſtandard, though it would be a great ad- 


1 
vantage to agriculture if it had. Perſons of ſmall 
m Be 


fortune, and tradeſmen, when poſſeſſed of a little 
land, are naturally induced to get as much as poſ- 
ble for it; and farmers, above all others, when 


the kingdom (b). It is therefore to large eſtates, 


they are generally let upon a fair and conſiſtent 
ſcale 2 rom this conſideration, more than any 


H other, 


1 


proportion; but the price of land, is ſo much 
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they become owners, make the worſt landlords in 


3 that we are to look for moderation in rents (c), as 
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58 
other, great eſtates are of advantage to the Public | | 
as they have a tendency to keep the price of lan; 5 

down to a proper level, which otherwiſe would, n z 
many places, become ſo exceſſive, as to give ni i. 
encouragement to an induſtrious occupier. 


As to the general ftandard however, of rents uh 4 | 
this county, ſubject to poor rates and tythes, I be. 4 1 
lieve it varies from 20s. to 16s. an acre, in the ſy 


diviſion of the county, which I have deſcribed, 


from 18s. to 14s. in the ſecond ; from 145. to 88. in ; 5 T 
the third; from 128. to 45. in the fourth; and, in the 
'The ave. 2 A 


Marſhland hundred, from gos. to 20s. 
age of the whole county is about 15s. ; and thou 
this would be a dear rent, for the ſame foi}, in mot if 


other counties, the nature of the huſbandry, ad : ; 


the induſtry of the inhabitants, render it eaſy, and if 
rents are better paid in this county, than in mot 


any other, as there is hardly any ſuch thing a q 
an arrear known; at the ſame time, the farmer Wi 
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live, as they are entitled to do, with comfort. 
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M 0 T E S. 


3 (a) Sir Thomas Beevor ſays, © the average of the wheat 
2 „crop is certainly ſet too high, as there is a great deal of 
land, in this county, ſown with wheat, which is too light 
; 3 6 and poor to produce above 12 or 14 buſhels per acre; it is 
E „ apprehended, that 24 quarters, per acre, is rather above 
1 than under the general average of the whole county.“ I 
; : Cannot, however, alter my opinion upon this, as I have taken 
5 Preat pains in comparing the quantity of good and bad land; 
rom which, I have formed my idea of this average. 


232 


(5) Mr. Baillie remarks in this place, “ this is very true.“ 


= (c) Mr. Howlett ſays, „this ſeems a far-fetched recommen- 
: dation of large farms, and which they by no means ſtand in 


:. portional expence, and raiſe a larger proportional produce, 
8 The concluſions are obvious,” Mr. Howlett muſt allow me 
5 Fe to ſay, that I had not the leaſt idea of great farms. I cannot 
15 : E: ee upon what grounds of conſiſtency Mr, Howlett could ſup- 
ole, I meant to compliment large farms on this occafion—LI 
eeant large eſtates, and it ſurely is clearly expreſſed ſo. As 
g Z o the larger proportional produce, and the other advantages, 
nich he deſcribes to large farms, they are not ſo obvious to 
ee, as to him, 
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Section XII. 


IRREGULAR CROPS. 
FO 


Trnoven it 18 highly proper to confine tenants 
to a regular ſyſtem of cropping, yet there are ſome 
little variations, that under certain circumſtance, 


they ought occaſionally to be indulged in. 


When, for inſtance, a piece of land is well 
cleaned, mucked, and fown with turnips, and the 
crop, notwithſtanding all poſſible care, does not 
ſucceed; in ſuch caſe, if the tenant be allowed to 
ſow wheat (a), and, in the enſuing ſpring, clover 
among it, no harm can reſult from it, as it would 


have been ſeeded with barley if they had ſucceeded, 


No landlord ought to object to this, as the 
land is neither injured, or ultimately put out of 
courſe by it; at the ſame time that the difference 
in value, between a wheat and a barley crop, wil 
be a full compenſation for the inconvenience the 
tenant ſuſtains, by the loſs of his crop of turnips. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes it will happen, that graſs ſeeds will 
not take root. In ſuch caſe, it would be a hard- 
ſhip to confine a tenant to keep that piece of land 
in an unproductive ſtate for two years: he ſhould, 
when this happens, be allowed to take a croſs crop, 
being confined to turnip or vetch it, after ſuch ex- 
tra crops. 


0 


The vetch is a molt excellent thing; and great 


advantage may be derived from it, in various 


W thapes. If a piece of barley or wheat ſtubble, 


which comes in courſe for turnips, be found tolera- 
bly clean and mellow after harveſt, it is a good 
practice to ſow vetches upon it, and harrow them 


in, as ſoon as the corn is off. They will often 


produce a great deal of valuable feed for ewes and 
lambs in the ſpring, when ſuch kind of aſſiſtance 
is of ineſtimable worth, and yet admit of the land 


5 being got into very good order for turnips. They 
are likewiſe of the greateſt profit when cut green, 


in the courſe of the ſummer, and given to cows 
and working horſes, in the ſtable. An acre, cut 
and uſed in this way, will go farther, and do the 
horſes more good, than two acres eaten off in the 
field: working horſes want reſt; in the ſtable they 


are not teaſed by flies; beſides, the quantity of 


muck which horſes make, ſo foddered, is prodi- 
gious. 


Excluſive 
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Excluſive of theſe helps from the vetch, a few 
acres of potatoes, and the drum-headed cabbage, 
are greatly worth a farmer's attention; for they 


are excellent food for milch cows, and anſwer well, 


and ought to be cultivated much more than they 


are, as there 1s but a very {mall quantity planted 


in this county. Carrots are likewiſe of great value 
to a farmer, and ought to be grown in greater 


plenty than they are. A few acres of lucerne, 
when a good plant can be got, and it be =p clean, 
is likewiſe a wonderful help. 


Buck-wheat claſſes, more than any thing, with 


the irregular crops; though it is not ſown ſo often 
as it was formerly. When it is ſown, it is moſtly 
introduced after the barley that follows the wheat, 


and is frequently ſucceeded by wheat; but this is 
recxoned bad huſbandry, and ought not to be al- | | A 


lowed, unleſs it be plonghed under for manure, or 
unleſs the wheat ſtubble which follows it, be tur- 


niped.—The beſt mode of introducing it, is after 


wheat, inſtead of barley, when it may be houſed 


as a crop, and then to turnip the buck ſtubble, 


This laſt is good huſbandry, as it does no ſort of 
harm to the land, and is an excellent forerunner to 
turnips, which generally grow kindly after it, and, 
this way, the land is not at all put out of courſe. 


Peale are generally ſown upon land coming on 


fora ſecond year's lay; beans and hops are but 


little 


itt 
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| | little cultivated ; cabbage, for cattle, is but ſeldom 
Þ planted ; orchards very few, and much neglected 
; # conſequently no cyder. 


2 But above all, where land has a chalk or marl 
Fl at the bottom, let not ſaint-foin be forgotten (5) 
2 upon ſuch a {oil as this; or even where there 1s 
We gravel under a good ſurface, it is impoſſible to ſay 
too much in its favour. In this country it is but 
| s little known; I believe the firſt perſon who 
brought it into Norfolk, was the late Sir Henry 
Ez LEſtrange; next to him it was countenanced by 
. | Mr. Rolfe and the Rev. Armine Styleman ; but 
the greateſt planter of it is Mr. Coke, who has, this 
dry lum mer; cut two hundred and ſixty- five loads 
ol excellent hay, rather exceeding a ton to a load, 
bY : | from one hundred and four acres. This was from 
WE a plant of four years old, upon land not worth 
more, for any other purpoſe, than twelve ſhillings 


an acre. He is fo convinced of its great utility, 
what he has lately laid down an hundred acres 
| more, and has it in contemplation to carry the cul- 
tivation till further. | 

Next to adviſing the planting all land, that will 
pi 


* bear it, with ſaint-foin, and the flooding of all mea- 
: . dows, where water can be got over, as hay is at all 
times an article of the greateſt value to a farmer, 
and what almoſt every country is crying out for, if 
WE 2 vinter is at any time ſevere, I moſt urgently re- 
'F 5 commend 
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commend to all farmers, to be more careful of i 
than they generally are. It is not uncommon to ſee Will 
a fourth or a fifth part of it waſted in the confump. Wl 
tion, by being given to cattle in too great quantiti, Wil 
at a time, and in a looſe, flovenly manner. Racks 
with cloſe bars, fhould be obſerved for horſes ; any 


deep cribs for oxen. Sheep are ſtill more apt 1 (x 
create walte; therefore the cutting of hay, in lik 6 f 

. | . 1 6 N 
manner as ſtraw is cut, into chaff, is a frugal an I 


excellent practice; for by this means, there is » i 
waſte at all: and it is certain, that hay given ii 8 
this way, will go conſiderably farther, than if given l 


in the old way. It may alſo, by this means, h ** 
often, with great propriety, mixed for oxen or 8 
horſes, with a ſmall proportion of ſfiraw. ö > ( 
OY Nee 

I am ſo thoroughly convinced of the advantage . Ba 
attending this mode of conſumption, that I (hal BW ... 


Readily adhere to it, wherever my authority or Wl 
influence extends. The uſual price for cutting in 
this county, is 3d. for four heaped buſhels, anda 
man, who is expert at it, will earn gs, 6d. a day. 
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VOTE S. 


(a) Sir Thomas Beevor ſays, “ If this be allowed, the land 
= « ſhould lay two years in graſs, otherwiſe the "HR of 
heat will be too quick, but if on a ſtrong ſoil, he re- 
WS <- commends a crop of beans,” 


Sir Thomas Beevor is perfectly right in ſaying it ſhould 
WS ly two years after wheat—ſuch is my meaning too; but 
5 beans will not do, becauſe in that caſe the graſs-ſeeds could 
| : | not be ſown. . 


) Mr. Dan very ably ſeconds my recommendation in this 

place by the following remark—* I have cultivated ſaint-foin 
<< cxtenſively, and on a thin ſoil, with a chalk and gravelly 
bottom, many years; and do not know any thing that can 
WS * bc cultivated more advantageouſly on ſuch a ſoil,” 
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_ 

| fta 

Section XIII. 3 

n - „ 15 | 3 | ar 

FALLOWING EXPLODED. 

„ = yi 

RR ec 

e "OY 4 

Ir is a queſtion with ſome perſons, whether ſum- 5 

mer fallowing be neceſſary or not? I am one of 10 

thofe who do not think it is. Nature does not | 6, 

ſeem to require any pauſe or reſt of this kind; all 1 
plants make their annual ſhoots, as regularly as the 

day ſucceeds the night. The earth was evidently 

deſigned to yield a regular uninterrupted produce; BY 

and it does ſo, where we leave it to itſelf. If you m 

do not ſow corn it will produce weeds : its pro- 0 

ductive quality never ceaſes. It is therefore our WW a 


buſineſs, by good culture, to expel the unprofi- 
table plant, and introduce another, from which we 
may derive benefit. The idea of leaving land to 
reſt is ridiculous; keep it clean, and intermix the 
crops ſown upon it judiciouſly, ſo that one may 
fertilize as much as another exhauſts (a); and it 
may be ſown as a garden 1s planted, from one ge- 
neration to another (b). Look at half the common 
fields in England, where the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed b) 


the old ſchool is called two crops and a fallow. 
What, 
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| 


What does this exhibit, but a conflict between the 
farmer and his weeds, in which the latter gene- 
Ws rally get the better; for they are only half ſtifled, 
and never effectually killed? | 8 


On the other hand, view this county, which 
yields a crop every year, without being exhauſt- 


and ordinary, by being kept clean, ſeldom fails of 
a fair return, which enables the farmer to employ 
more hands, and give a better rent(d); which are 
two important conſiderations, the one being bene- 
WE ficial to the country at large, the other to the land- 
= owner. - 0] | 


This ſubject ſeems to have excited ſome doubt 


— wo —t 48 — . CT n ye 


ments annexed. I do not, however, ſee any rea- 


diſtricts in Europe, allows of no ſuch uſeleſs inter- 
ruption in the rotation of its annual crops, nor 
does this county, which is the neareſt copy to it of 


zs here the fallow, and certainly brings land into a 
 clcaner ſtate than any other mode of cultivation. 


ſ 


8 8 Thoſe who talk of reſting land, ſeem to conſider 
ein the nature of an animal, which undoubtedly 
I. ky 


_ ut have reſt as well as food, to go through la- 
. 12 bour; 


2 
„5 


ed (c); and though the ſoil in many parts is light 


| | and objection, as will be ſeen by ſome of the com- 


61 | ſonable ground for the ſupport of fallowing. The 
BS Auſtrian Netherlands, one of the moſt productive 
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ü any part of England. The turnip crop, in fact, 
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| applied to the nature of land, which, by proper at. 


Norfolk een 
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bour; but furely this does not hold good when 


tention, will be found grateful. and "Prong 
without ceaſing. 


I apprehend, the cuſtom of faHowing, originated (a 
from the ancient ſtate of the common fields, before © Dy 
the introduction of turnips and artificial graſſes; in E 
this early period of our huſbandry, fallowing wu j Kt 
abſolutely neceſſary, as there was but little ſtock eic 
then kept in proportion to what there now iz, : Nero 
therefore land could not be ſo often or fo well ma. = 

* 


nured as now; with the incloſure, therefore, af 
common fields, fallowing ought to have ceaſed, in 
other parts as well as here; but where farmers ſtil 
continue the reprehenfible practice of taking three 
crops in ſucceſſion}, which is ſtill the caſe in many 


parts of England, there fallowing 1s abſolutely ne-. ” 
ceſſary; but it is by no means a nebel Link of $8 
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NOTES. 


(a) Mr. Baillie mmarks, 5 this. is the anly thing wanted 
ee but I ſuppoſe Mr. Kent means that the fertilizing crop is to 
te paſs through the body of ſome animals, to convert it into 
| manure, and not that a crop growing upon land will ferti- 
. lize it.” My meaning is plain, that a crop of turnips, 
vetches or even clover, either fed off upon the ground where 


— cd — 


5 5 as much benefit to the ſoil, as the wheat and barley crop will 
5 5 | injure it. | 


1 (Y) Mr. Howlett ſays, « all: this ſpecious theoretical rea- 
i 5 and experience, made in the Eſſex Survey, page 16. 


Indeed, the expediency of fallowing, or not, muſt as. 
1 . pend partly upon the nature of the ſoil, and partly ypon 
Wc the quantity of manure that can be raiſed.” 


\ 


* 


pecious and theoretical reaſoning I know not, and as to the 
4 bediene) which he alludes to, I truſt I have ſufficiently 


would attend to the next commentator but one. 


(c) Mr. Baillie has another remark to the following effeR, 
This cannot be fairly ſaid, becauſe it has been complained 
of, that it does not produce turnips ſo well now as for- 


_ cms to be in ploughing too much, and of not keeping of 
_ orc ſheep, and of a better kind.“ With ſubmiſſion, 1 
I think, 


—_— conſumed in the ſtables, ſtalls and yards, will add 


"2 1 ſoning ſeems to be ſufficiently refuted, by an appeal to fact 


What grounds Mr. Howlett can have, for calling this mere 


; ; explained that at the latter end of this ſection; but I wiſh he 


: E g merly, &c. The greateſt defect of the Norfolk ſyſtem 
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think, that too much ſtreſs is here laid upon what 1 laid i ; 6 he 
about the land not being ſo kind for turnips as formerly; ſo fr Mi * 
it is a fakt, but this did not mean to imply, that good tur- . 6 
nips were not ſtill grown; all that was meant Was, that f « bc 
more care and attention was required; but, notwithſtandins . 4 
the inconvenience I allude to, 1 may boldly ſay, that I hav MS .. up 
never ſeen ſo good turnips, or ſo many acres of them, in n any an 
other county, as are ſtill "pin in Norfolk, - . 
(41 
As to ſaying it is a defect in the Norfolk ſyſtem by plough. E: 40 Jp 
ing too much. How can that be? when there is only half . thi 
the arable land in corn and grain, at any one time, either m 
under the fix-courſe or che four - courſe ſhift, | 
ReſpeRing cattle, I know no country, of a ſimilar ſoil, 
where ſo much are kept; and as to the ſheep, Mr, Baillie 
muſt excuſe me, if I do not give him credit for being a proper 
judge of what are the beſt ſort of __ for this Omg; Sl 
(% Mr. James obſerves, that—** The peruſal of the firſt tuo 
te paragraphs has afforded me great ſatisfaction. The neceſ. 
* fity of ſummer fallowing is at laſt called into queſtion, aud 
** have no doubt, if we could overcome people's prejudices, 
(Which, by the bye, is more difficult to deſtroy than the 
« weeds) this practice would be entirely exploded.—] con- 
«+ ceive, the intention of them is not ſo much to afford the 
earth that pauſe or reſt, on which our author has ſo inge. 
„ nioufly and ſo very reaſonably remarked, as by furniſhing 
«« the farmer with an opportunity of expoſing the roots of the 
«« weeds to the rays of the ſun, by repeated ploughings, in WF" cie 
« order to effect their deſtruction. But let me aſk, by wayof RR pax 


„ expoſing the fallacy of this method of fallowing, how would 
at this deſtruction be effected in the caſe of a dripping ſummer! 
% And would it not be very unfortunate for that perſon who 
was under the obligation, by the articles of his leaſe, or hi 


* unconquerable prejudice, to fallow in ſuch a ſeaſon? Would 
6 he 
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(ne not loſe a year's rent of that part of his farm, without 
2 being one jot the forwarder, with the addition of a con- 
„ ſiderable expence, incurred by a great proportion of la- 
. bour, into the bargain ? Surely this, if properly conſi- 
. dered, proves, inconteſtibly, the ſyſtem to be founded 
. upon wrong principles, and ought to induce us to receive 
ED any opinion, advanced with a correttive motive, as wor- 
my our conſideration at leaft, and by ns means a fit ob- 
EZ je& of our indifference, not to ſay contempt. The Society 
for the Promotion of Arts, have taken great pains upon 
. ei this ſubject; they are actuated in this, as in every other 
WE «© meaſure, by genuine philanthropy, and are anxious to be 
(the means of ſaving the tenant, or land-holder, one rent in 
$ « three, The method which I wiſh to recommend is, alter- 
« nately to grow meliorating and exhauſting crops, and to be 
careful, in the progreſs of their growth, to hoe them occa- 
We Gonally. The drill-huſbandry, wherever it can be ap- 
plied, ought, on this account, never to be neglected, and 
2 WW conſequently, the broad-caſt huſbandry, for the ſame rea- 
u ſon, ſhould be aboliſhed, excepting for turnips and the 
( ſmaller ſeeds; in fact, any method, and of which there are 
many extant, is to be preferred to this. It is a trite obſer- 
vation, that the cleaner any land is kept, the leſs care is 
Wo requiſite to continue it ſo; and I am clearly of opinion, 
if the crops are well preſerved from weeds in their in- 
fancy, when they are in the moſt danger, and the hoeing 
continued as long as can be conveniently with their ſafety, 
che produce will be increaſed, and by the weeds being era- 
I £ * dicated (for the bare cutting off their tops will not be ſuſh- 
We cient) their ſeeding will be prevented, as well as their pro- 
=: pagation from the roots; from hence I infer, the neceſſity 
: of ſummer fallowing may be ſuperceded.“ | 


This gentleman is a fair, liberal, manly commentator, open 
So convittion, and, apparently, guided by no other motive, 


ban that of promoting improvement. 


Seton 
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Section XIV. 


COMMON FIELDS & INCLOSURss, Ml :- 


. - 4» 
* % * 
% EI. A 8 2 . . 
* $ 


. So 


. is nil a F teal of commiot. . 
field land in Norfolk, though a much leſs pro. : 8 
portion than in many other counties; for, notwith. 


1 
ſtanding common rights, for great cattle, exiſt in i as 
all of them, and even ſheep-walk privileges in Wl . 
many, yet the natural induſtty of the people h 13 1 
ſuch, that wherever a perſon can get four or fire 5 
acres together, he plants a white-thorn bed , 
round it, and ſets an oak at every rod diſtance, the 
which is conſented to by a kind of general cour. n 
teſy from one neighbour to another. cor 

- hne 
It has long been a ſubjeR of infinlts- chan lan 
ture, how the land of different eſtates became ane 
originally ſo ſcattered and divided in commot WW FS 
fields. Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, in his Repos 7 11 
ſays, © The policy of old. times, in ſeveralling d per 
« fields in ſmall parcels, to ſo many different pe- we 
* ſons, was to avoid incloſure, and to maintain WW . 1 
« tillage,” WS ci 
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Many other reaſons are aſſigned. But, waving 
all uſeleſs inveſtigation of this ſort, I ſhall briefly 
conſider the diſadvantages that land, of this de- 


1 ſcription, is at preſent ſubject to, and endeavour 


to ſhew the advantages that would reſult from lay- 


2 ing it more together. 


Land, when very much divided, occaſions con- 


dcderable lols of time to the occupier, in going over 


a great deal of uſeleſs ſpace, in keeping a commu- 


hication with the different pieces. As it lies gene- 
WE rally in long narrow ſlips, it is but ſeldom it can 
receive any benefit from croſs ploughing and harrow- 


ng, therefore it cannot be kept ſo clean; but what 
is ſtill worſe, there can be but little variety ob- 


W ſcrved in the ſyſtem of cropping; becauſe the right 
WE which every pariſhioner has of commonage over 


the field, a great part of the year, prevents the 


ME lowing of turnips, clover, or other graſs ſeeds, and 
WE conſequently cramps a farmer in the ſtock which 
BS hc would otherwiſe keep. On the contrary, when 
land is incloſed, ſo as to admit of ſowing turnips 
and ſeeds, which have an improving and meliorat- 
ing tendency, the ſame ſoil will, in the courſe of 
1 few. years. make nearly double the return it did 
before, to ſay nothing of the wonderful improve- 


ments which ſometimes reſult from a loam or clay ; 


which will, when well laid down, often become of 


rice the permanent value in paſture, that ever it 


; J would as ploughed ground. Moſt ſtriking effects 
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of this ſort are to be ſeen in Leiceſterſhire, No. ham 
thamptonſhire, and other midland counties. Thi, acre 
indeed, has been urged by ſome as an argumen; out 
againſt incloſing, as they would infer that it leſſen incl. 
the quantity of arable land too much, and tends 0 and 
make corn dear; but the exceſs of grazing and giſte 
ploughing will correct itſelf. If arable land be lad nun 
down, there is a great deal of coarſe old paſture land : f 124 
which may be broken up, the turf of which want; the) 
renewing ; and this old graſs land, which could n« 174 
fo well have been ſpared before, is, of all land, tha MW rect 
which is moſt adapted to the growth of potatoes | | ling 
hops, hemp, and flax. The markets will ever re. mo: 
gulate the proportion of arable and graſs land, bet. | : Th 
ter than any fixed plan that can be ſuggeſted. WE oth 
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If we properly conſider the benefits reſulting to 
population from incloſing, (though that, as well a 
the advantages which might be derived from con. | 
mons, has been ſuperficially queſtioned) it wil 
ſtrike us with aftoniſhment (a). Let the popula 
tion of England be compared with what it was fifty 
years fince, and I preſume it will be found increaſed 
nearly a third. If I were aſked the caufe, I ſhould 
ſay, that J believe it is chiefly from incloſing; and 

my reaſoms for it are, that in all places where m) 
obſervation has come, it carries full proof. I have i 
ſeen the effects in many parts of England; but | 

ſhall ſubjoin one ſtriking inſtance, in this county 
The pariſh of Felbrigg, belonging to Mr. Wind- 
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. Y ham, Member for Norwich, conſiſts of about 1 309 
„ cacres of land, and till the year 1771, remained time 
cout of mind in the following ſtate: 400 acres of 
WT incloſed; 100 of wood land; 400 of common field; 
o ; and 400 of common or heath. By authentic re- 
d WT giſters, at different periods, it appeared, that the 
11 number of ſouls had never been known to exceed 
124, which was the number in 1745; in 1777, 
7 they were only 121; at this time they amount to 
174. This rapid increaſe J attribute chiefly to the 
recent improvements made in the pariſh, by inclo- 
, . ſing all the common field land, and by converting 
moſt of the common into arable land and plantations. 
The pariſh has no particular connection with any 
other, and therefore its own increaſe of labour and 
produce muſt be the principal cauſe at leaſt of this 
> WT $riking alteration. The pariſh of Weyburn, which 
remains unincloſed in this neighbourhood, belong- 
q - ing to Lord Walpole, who poſſeſſes, in a very emi- 
nent degree, the three great characteriſtics of a 
country gentleman, a good magiſtrate, a good 
| : neighbour, and a good landlord, is the moſt like 
1 : | what Felbrigg was before its incloſure, conſiſting of 
about the ſame quantity of common and common 
[ES fields; but 1 do not find that the population there 
has r of late, which is a corroborating proof 
of incloſures being in favour of population. 


If then, incloſing be found fo beneficial, every 
obſtruction to it ought to be removed. Ip the 


— —— 
4 * 


perhaps there might be ſomething exceptionable in 


the magnitude and importance of the object, and 


to the preſent mode of incloſing, namely, the great 
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firſt place, were there one general act of parliamen; 
formed, under which any pariſh that could agree 
in itſelf, could be able to take ſhelter, or even any 
two or more perſons, agreeing upon any exchange 
of land, or a ſeparation of a mixed intereſt, where. 
by the inclofing of ſuch land was the reſult 
upon paying a ſmall conſideration, to receiye 
the ſanction of a ſhort ſummary law to bind their 
agreement. This would inſenſibly lead to a vat 
held of improvement (b). Something of this ſort 
was lately attempted, but not carried through, and 


the plan. It 1s, however, to be wiſhed, that ſome 
member of the Houſe of Commons would conſider 


bring it forward again. If ſuch an attempt be 
made, upon ſound and rational principles, I flatte 
myſelf, the preſent Miniſter would not be again 
its introduction; nor, I truſt, at a loſs, to find the 
means of removing one of the principal objection 


expence, when a bill is ſolicited, which always 
operates as a powerful diſcouragement to under- 
takings of this kind, and ſometimes ſets them 
wholly aſide; eſpecially, as the fees are double, if 
another pariſh has the ſmalleſt ſhare i in the emolu- 
ments, though the trouble to thoſe who paſs the 
act is not doubled by it. But this is not all the 
diſcouragement (c), for in the courſe of obtaining 
the bill, the evidence muſt go up to town, and 
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it : ; attend a committee of the Commons, afterwards be 
c foorn at the bar of the Lords, and attend their 
committee alſo : and as theſe attendances are often 


e Nat intervals conſiderably diſtant from each other, 


ce evidence muſt all this time either be ſupported 


t in town, at a great expence, or make three or four 


e journics; and as this fort of evidence is generally 
given by profeſſional men whoſe time is valuable, 
WE theſe delays are very inconvenient, and frequently 
t £ operate ſo powerfully upon the minds of people, 
| WT that many an incloſure is paſſed over which would 
1 EE otherwiſe be effected. This in a great meaſure 
vill account for ſo many of our commons and 
common fields having remained ſo long in their 
| WE preſent ſtate. In making theſe remarks, it is not 


my meaning to caſt reflections upon any quarter, 


but to awaken the attention of the Legiſlature and 
the Board of Agriculture to the importance of the 

ſudject, that all poſſible encouragement may be 
given to the honeſt enterpriſe of individuals; for 
| 5 all improvements in Agriculture, which carry great 
| f . weight, and in the end become national objects, 


muſt be effected by the individual, becauſe it muſt 
be the multitude that cultivate the hidden corners 


25 of the earth, and “out of a little make a mickle””. 


ſituation, will never operate ſo extenſively as the 
natural exertions of the public: doubtleſs Govern- 
ment will give the individual all the afliſtance it 

can, 


Any thing which Government could do in a pecu- 
= nary way, by encouraging a few perſons in a local 
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can, to remove vexatious obſtructions, and ſmogth 
the road to honeſt undertakings which individual 
may wiſh to bring forward. It 1s likewiſe Pre. 
ſamed, that it will be ſound policy in Government 
ſo to do, as it will ever derive a proportionate ad. 


vantage from the induſtry of the people. 1 truſt 


therefore, that the Legiſlature will ſee the neceſlity 
of contriving a leſs expenſive mode of ſanctioning 


incloſures in general, for the good of mankind, az 


well as its own emolument. 


' NOTES, 
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(a) Mr. Wagſtaff obſerves, that an increaſed population, 
'E 4 iin conſequence of incloſures, is happily here illuſtrated, and 
» WET « it might be pertinently added, that ſuch lands, ſub-divided 
1 „ into farms, from 40 to 100 acres, would, in as certain a 
5 5 4 ratio, increaſe the number of inhabitants, as the cultivators 
| . ; „of 1000 acres, incloſod from the waſte, do increafe the 


5 ec number of the local reſidents, when in the hands of one or 
| : two occupiers only, while the ſum of the gains, on this 
BE « diviion of occupations, will probably be equal in twenty 
| - « families as the one ar two, and the ſum of their produce 
TS < augmented ; while farms, too large, are frequently the in- 
i 1 ts ſtruments of luxury to their poſſeſſors and their poſterity, 
: ee and what is really to be deplored, the cauſe of emigration 
i 7 | « of many capable agriculturiſts, whoſe diſpoſition and habit 
would be indulged by a ſettlement at home, Under favour 


of the Board, by a line of permiſſion from its Preſident, I 


BE © conceive I can lay before them, practical means for the 
: £1] % conſtitutional redreſs of the aforementioned grievances, at 
5 ©leaft leſſen their evil, and, in their whole tendency, be in- 
dividually, ſocially, and nationally beneficial. 


5) The following ſenſible and manly remark, is from Lord 
WE Roſcberry., Such an act, and ſuch a plan, would be the 
a. © greateſt bleſſing England ever met with, and by ſuch a 
general act for incloſing and dividing commons and com- 
monable lands, at ſmall expence, parliament would do more 
© © for agriculture and population, than ever was done before.“ 


And Mr. Strachey wiſhes to ſee a ſimilar “ act for making 
; {* turnpike roads, where a majority of perſons, poſſeſſing a 
certain property, agree amongſt themſelves, An a& of a 
5 2 * moderate length now coſts zool. which. is a great diſcourage- 
nent. The fees to the clerks of the Houſe of 9 
2 1 5 « and 
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te and Houſe of Lords, are conſiderable ; but upon the pain 
«ſ\uch an act, for the public convenience and honour of th L : 
te country, either Houfe might contrive a compenſation |, lM 
«© thole, who would be deprived of the emoluments which — 
*© now ariſe to them, from the turnpike bills annually brough x4 
© in. 


(c) Mr, James remarks thus: What is here hinted a | ; 
as the moſt powerful diſcouragement to undertakings of 
« kind, namely, the enormous expences which are incurre, Wl 
am of opinion, would entirely ſubvert the excellent ne. 

„ thod he has ſuggeſted, was it ever to be propofed ; for th i 
« perſons beneſited by theſe expences, are not quite ſo difn. 
« tereſted a ſet of men, as to relinquiſh them without oppo RR 
4 ſition, and there is no doubt but here they would, in a 

« probability, be but too ſucceſsful. If the Miniſter were u 
introduce a bill, whofe object went to the total abolition, 
« of not only particular, but fees in general, a number d 
« improvements would prefently be the conſequence, which & | 
« would not be conkned to agriculture,” T- 


Mr. Howtar is likewiſe a commentator upon this ſe&ioh, ? er 


and admits, that what I ſay about the exceſs of grazing and : 2 tak 
ploughing correcting itſelf ** is undoubtedly juſt and conclu. b : hee 
« five; but where I ſuppoſe the population fo be increaſe | Y im 
« nearly a third within the laſt fifty years, which, by 1 
Non 
4 way, was merely a ſuppoſition, he believes it to be abo WM 
ar 


* the fact, and that the increafe, ſince the Revolution, is little 
„if any thing, above one third, though the greateſt pat 
of the increaſe has taken place during the laft fifty years 
« that this has been occaſioned, in ſome ſmall degree, by it 
« cloſures. The tendency to increaſe population, he lay 
© he has fully eſtabliſhed upon much better, more extenlive, 
« and ſatisfactory evidence, than is here produced—and tht 
* he has much more evidence of a ſimilar kind now by him. 
I hope this additional evidence will ſoon come out, and thil 
it will be as ſatisfactory to the public, as it is to himſelf, 
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"= Section XV. 


THE COMMON'S CONSIDERED. 


WT ors: lie in all parts of the county, and are 
5 Nery different in their quality. Thoſe in the 


0 
n, neighbourhood of Wymondham and Attleborough, 
« | 


: arc equal to the fineſt land in the county, worth, 
t leaſt, twenty ſhillings an acre ; being capable of 
naking either good paſture, or producing corn, 
* 7 hemp, or flax, There are other parts which par- 
Take of a wet nature, and ſome of a furze and 
_-_ quality; but they are moſt of them worth 
* pmproving „ and all of them capable of producing 
E e : and it is a lamentable thing, that thoſe 
arge tracts of land ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 
5 be preſent unprofitable ſtate. The arguments 
er the continuance of commons in their preſent 
ate are, in general, fallacious; and though ſpe- 
oous, are grounded on miſtaken principles of hu- 
Vanity. The advantage they would be to ſociety, 
properly cultivated, would be very great, and 
L the 
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be fixed upon this important object, ſo as to find 


are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat more than eight 


ployed in agriculture, and the rural trades con. 


not ſupport a third of the number of people whit 
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the attention of the new Board will, I traſt, ſo 


the means of removing the great impediments 
which prevent their incloſurc, upon which I hae 
made a further obſervation under the head of com. 
mon fields. EN, 


After making a fair deduction for roads, there 
thouſand acres. 


From obſervation and enquiry, I find, that i 
the moſt fertile parts of England, the people em- 


need with it, are in about the proportion of one 
to ſix acres; and if a proportionate number be ad. 
ded for the towns, and people employed in other 
trades, not connected with huſbandry, the numbe Wn 
will be, perhaps, as one to four acres of land. Bu 
as the more ordinary parts will not carry ſo high: 


population, the ſafer average may be to ſet the ſcat: W 4 


generally, as one to five acres; and as theſe lands d 


they would do, if they were cultivated ; howeve, 
ſuppoſing they do, at this time, ſupport a third d 
what they would do if improved, {till there is a Wa 
apparent loſs of 10,666 perſons, in this county only, 
which being highly agricultural, with a large pro 


portion of manufactories and trade, I ſhall lea Wn 
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the benefits which would reſult from the incloſure 
of this great tract of land, to the eſtimation of the 


0 : ; | financier { 4). 


And why ſhould not this rude tract of land be 
| cultivated? Why ſhould this rvagh jewel remain 
g | r 7 


DOR, , 
MOTES. 


| {a) Mr. James remarks thus :—** The advantages the public 
WE * muſt derive, from a proper cultivation of all the waſte lands 
and commons through the kingdom, ſeem to be obvious to 
| 4e every one who is devoid of prejudice, The principal, indeed, 
( the only impediment, which has any weight with me, upon 
c this ſubje&, is the encroachment it may occaſion upon the 
rights and privileges of the poor, and, if they are deprived 
of them in one way, the difficulty of aſcertaining what they 
are preciſely, and of providing them with an equivalent · 
Some have propoſed doing this by allotting a piece of land 
(to every cottage, but this method, at firſt ſight, muſt ap- 
; . & pear objectionable, as this addition becoming the property 
of the perſon to whom the cottage already belongs, the 
benefit will not extend beyond its preſent tenant, and 
: property will not remain with him for any length of time, 
(ass it may prove a temptation to his landlord to advance his 
rent, and in a proportion inconſiſtent with the advantages 
he may derive from it. Others have thrown out an idea of 
. TY * purchaſing the waſte lands from their reſpective pariſhes, 
f 2 55 and eſtabliſning a fund for the benefit of the poor, and 
| | Ls - 60 thoſe 
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« thoſe claſſes who come under our conſideration, This mg, 
ce thod I have ſeveral objections to; namely, that it is more 
«© likely to relieve thoſe on whom the poor's rate are at pre. 
« ſent levied, rather than prove itſelf that fair and equitable 
& equivalent, without which, this important reformation can, 
not in honour be undertaken—but my principal one is, thy 
« of ſubſtituting money as this equivalent, It ought to bean 
6 object of our conſideration, in this momentous buſineſs, that 


_ ** the value of the exchange ſhould be permanent, and, if 


i money is to be the exchange, how can this be ſaid to be the 
te caſe. In proof of this, how much the labouring poor of 
& this country would have ſuffered, if this circumſtance had 
6 taken place in the laſt century, if money had been equiyz. 
© lent, when it is ſo well known, how much alteration ha 
taken place in its value, while every neceſſary article of 


„life is more than doubled.“ 


Mr. Wagſtaff ſays, © perhaps there are certain traQts of 
& land, neceflary ranges for combined flocks, belonging to 
«« ſmall proprietors, whereby the fleece is 1mproved : but 
„ there is this misfortune attendant on rich commons (and 
& ſuch are what this gentleman truly remarks of Wymondham 
„and Attleborough) through each claimant on them making 
ce the moſt of the preſent advantages, without adverting toa 
e wanted improvement that might continue and ſecure, in the 
future, an addition of advantages; through this defect, of 
& what is every claimant's buſineſs, ſuch as undrained watery, 
« which contaminate where they continue, and is, I am per- 
ce ſuaded, an addition to the too lengthened continuance of 
„ their ranging, the origin of the decay, which, ſometimes, 
becomes contagious to other ſheep ; and this, I preſume, 
ce ariſing for want of a compulſory tax, to oblige the ſeveral 
*« claimants to improve their common privilege, by requiſie 
& drainage, ditching, embankment, and elevation of lov 
&«& ground, to which might be added, the omiſſion of ſummer 
% mowings of the immenſity of thiſtles and ragweed : as by 
*« theſe attentions, the ſalubrity and certainty of an excellent 

« paſturage 
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paſturage might be perpetuated; then, under theſe circum- 
4p „ ſtances, perhaps, they may not admit of much more im- 
. 3 „ provement. But very different are the commons of a 
e furze and heath production; nothing ſhort of cultivation, 
„. can make them properly productive. But, as I have taken 
1 the liberty to addreſs the Board, on commons of this de- 
. ſcription, I muſt beg to refer them to what I have already 
t « ſaid, and what I propoſe farther to ſay, in another addreſs 
if : : * to them reſpecting Moſwold, I feel an ardent wiſh to 
e YG ſee the extended waſte Moſwold cultivated, (which is 

3 : . partly within the boundary of this city) and which is like- 
; ; 6 wiſe a part of fifteen country pariſhes. I was thinking that 
| 5 in incloſing it, that it might be a ſubje& of policy, as well 
0 4e as juſtice, to appropriate for the cottage poor, ſolely, a 
common, from thirty to forty acres, to each pariſh; this 
would be a ſacrifice that might beſpeak their acquieſcence, 
5 and appeaſe a poſſible diſpoſition to turbulence. Theſe 
( conceſſions, I conceive, would not be a twentieth part of 
: . the whole ; perhaps what is in the precinas of Norwich, 
| E 7 may have a rental reſerved for an annual diſtribution to its 
= Th poor inhabitants.“ 


his intereſting ſubject of commons, is much indebted to the 

two gentlemen, whoſe obſervations I have here inſerted ; the 
=D and good policy of their tendency, are equally to be 
Wadmired, and I make no doubt, but ſome material adv ag 
Twill be lain from their uſeful hints, 
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Section X VI. 


WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 


IN my firſt report, I ſtated, that the woodland, 
of an old ſtanding, was not conſiderable; that z 
ſingle wood, or coppice, was found here and 
there, but no great tract together; and that the 
county was not remarkable, for any particular ap- 
plication of the underwood, further than the mere 
purpoſe of ſheep hurdles and materials for thatch. 
ing. At that time, I confidered Foxley wodd, 
which is three hundred and nine acres, belonging 
to Sir John Lombe, Bart. as the largeſt in the 
county, which I ſtill believe to be the caſe ; but ] 
have ſince learnt from Sir Thomas Beevor, that 
there are ſeveral other conſiderable woods in Aſh. 
well Thorpe, Hetherſct, Ketteringham, Hethe, i : 
Bunwell, Hempnall, and Shottiſham, of eight at 
hundred or a thouſand acres, in the aggregate, be. : tri 


| tides ſeveral other ſmaller woods in other parts hi 
and that the underwood is uſed for hoops, as wel Ee he 
as thatching, and other purpoſes of repairs Mi ar 
ol 


The 
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The modern plantations, ſuch as relate to the 
: mere embelliſhment of gentlemen's ſeats, have kept 
a pace in this county with moſt other parts of Eng- 
land. Great bodies of firs, intermixed with a leſs 
number of foreſt-trees, have been planted, by moſt 
WE of the gentlemen of large fortune, in their parks 
and home grounds; but the planting of pits, an- 
ales, and great ſcreens, upon the diſtant parts of 
their eſtates, which I conceive to be a greater ob- 
: - | ject of improvement, has been but little attended 


; add a hint upon this ſubject, which I flatter myſelf 


Vill deſerve notice. 


Mr. Marſham, of Stratton, ranks firſt in priority, 
WE 2; he (like the late Lord Bathurſt) has planted 
WE trees with his own hand, that he might ſell for fix 
3 or ſeven pounds. a piece, if he choſe to cut them 


g : down, and, among a great number of other re- 
© WEE markably fine trees, he has a Spaniſh cheſnut, 
| 


which he planted a nut, with his own hand, and 
= afterwards tranſplanted it into a poor ſandy ſoil, 
WS which now runs, timber 58 feet, and ſquares up- 
WE wards of 22 inches at the butt, ſo that it muſt be, 


WE truly reſpectable country gentleman will hve to ſee 
bis favourite tree increaſe conſiderably more, for 
WE he is a comfort to the neighbourhood he lives in, 
and has obliged the world with many ingenious 
Hblervations upon nature, and has recently made 


ſome 


to. I ſhall mention two or three plantations, and 


FT | at leaſt, 80 cubical feet of timber; and I truſt this 


hy © 
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ſome laudable experiments for facilitating th 
growth of timber, by keeping the bark clean from 
moſs, and opening the ſurface of the earth round 
the trees, to let moiſture and air into the rootz; 
and though this aſſiſtance cannot be given to treez 
upon a very large ſcale, it may often be adopted 
in favourite ſpots, and ſmall plantations, to great 
advantage; and he has ſo judicioufly ſeattered , 
great number of trees on the ſides of the road neat 
his reſidence, by planting them in the Flemiſh ſtile 
without their heads, that they have flouriſhed ex. 
tremely, and changed the dreary proſpect of a po lef 


common to an agreeable ſylvan ſcene. he. 


This practice of Mr. Marſham's having been 


miſunderſtood, from my former way of deſcribing 


it, it is incumbent on me to give it ſome explana. ji ; in 
tion. ; 5 it | 
| he 


In Flanders, where they plant trees eight or ten | i lar 
feet high, it is a very common thing to ſtrike of ; ere 


part of the ſpray, and ſometimes the top itſelf, to .. in 


prevent the wind from having too much power over : the 
it, till the roots have taken hold. 1 dit 


Mr. Marſham imitates this practice, and by {o 
doing, has raiſed a great number of valuable trees 
upon a poor bleak heath, where he could not 
otherwiſe have raiſed them at all ; for he did not 
like to deprive the poor of their herbage, by in- 

cloſing 
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daoſing a part of it for entire plantations, and if he 
had planted ſmaller trees, the rabbits and hares 
would have barked and ruined them; or if he had 
's planted larger trees, with their natural heads, they 
WS ould not have grown at all in ſuch an expoſed 
W (uation. And it muſt be underſtood, that theſe 
WE trees have not a ſtiff formal appearance, like an 
old tree which is reduced to a pollard, but in 
WE the courſe of ten or fifteen years, after they are 
Z | planted, grow into a handſome ſymmetrical form, 
for their heads are not entirely cut off, ſo as to be 
left like a dead ſtick, but only reduced in their 
WE heads and branches, and left ſomewhat in the ori- 
ginal ſhape they were inclined to take. 


Mir. Berney, of Bracon, ranks next as a planter, 
in point of date, as he has paid great attention to 
W it for upwards of fifty years. In the year 1757, 
be obtained the honour of a filver medal for a 
large plantation of oaks.— His Spaniſh cheſnuts 
eie very fine, many of them fourteen or fifteen 
inches girth, and his larch as much; and he has 
the merit of having done more to eſtabliſh the cre- 
dit of the latter than any other perſon I know: 
he has put it to almoſt all the purpoſes of buildings, 
f ſuch as principals, ſpars, lath, and boards; likewiſe 
| to many cabinet uſes, ſuch as doors, tables, window= 
; g frames, book. caſes, chimney- pieces, and many beau- 
WT ful ſpecimens in carving. In ſhort, he entertains 
tae higheſt opinion of it; and, having made obſer- 
4 | vations 
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bold effect, and be truly correſpondent to the may- 


vations upon the proper ſeaſon for felling it, 3 ther 
well as all other firs, he recommends it to be done in him 


the months of July or Auguſt, as he has found, 


by experience, that the liquid which oozes out x 
that time of the year, almoſt immediately turns to 
a fort of roſin, which operates as a ſtiptic, fo that 
the wood is not ſo much drained as at other ſeaſon, 
but hardens and comes into ule ſooner, WES 18 3 
hint worth notice (a). 


Among the modern planters, Mr. Coke unquel. 
tionably ranks foremoſt. He has planted, fince he 
has been in poſſeſſion of his eſtate, four hundred 
and eighty acres of different kinds of plants, two. 


thirds of which are meant to be thinned and cut ; | me 
down for underwood, ſo as to leave oak, Spaniſh iſ - | thi 
cheſnut, and beech, only as timber. His intention {AF are 
is to continue to plant fifty acres every year, till be tw 
has completely environed three thouſand acres of WW «i 
land, which is to compoſe his park and demeſn: pa 
farm. Thefe plantations already afford great its 
cheerfulneſs ; and, as the ground has more variety fle 
than many other parts of Norfolk, they will give 4 


nificent ſeat they are meant to adorn, I cannot 
quit Holkham, without taking notice of a ver) 
commendable part of Mr. Coke's practice in plant- 
ing, which is, his allowing the neighbouring poor 
to plant potatoes (5) among his young trees, th: Wl 
firſt two or three years, which is a great comfort w 

them, Wl 
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; them, keeps his land effeCtually clean, and ſaves 


him a conſiderable expence in hoeing (c). 


Mr. Windham, of Felbrigg, is alſo a conſider- 


able modern planter. His plantations are deſigned 
to anſwer two purpoſes, to ornament and belt 
round his park, and to extend his great woodland 


ſcene nearer the ſea, towards which, at two miles 


| : diſtance, it forms a grand bulwark, and from which 
| : | he looks down an eaſy declivity, over a bold ſhore, 


to an unlimited proſpe& on the German ocean. 


Moſt of his plantations have been raiſed from ſeed; 
| and there is one that ſtands unrivalled; it was 
1 | ſown with acorns, Spaniſh cheſnut, and beech- 
WE maſt, ſeventeen years ſince ; has been already twice 
BE thinned for hurdle wood; the trees, moſt of which 
W are thirty feet high, being at the regular diſtance of 
WE twelve feet, with a valuable underwood at four feet 
WE diſtance. This plantation was taken out of the 


park, was well fallowed the preceding ſummer to 


its being ſown, and, during this ſtate, there was a 


Hock of ſheep in the park, which were continually 


BS laying on the fallows, to which, in a great meaſure, 


I attribute its aſtoniſhing floridity, as it ſurpaſſes 


every thing of the kind I ever ſaw, and therefore I 


mention this as a thing worth attending to. 


There is another plantation which is highly de- 


WE {crving notice and imitation ; it is a belt ſixty-ſix 
Es yards wide and nine miles round, incloſing the 


M2 eſtate 
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eſtate of Mr. Galway, of Tofts, near Thetford. 
The merit of this plantation juſtly belongs to Mr, 
Griffin, of Mundford, who adviſed Mr. Nelſon, 
whoſe eſtate it was formerly, to this undertaking, 


It was planted with a variety of trees, at ſix feet 


apart, and coſt ten pounds an acre. It was begun 


in 1770, and completed in 1778. It has been 


thinned ſeveral times; and the trees, if ſold at this 
time, would be worth fifty pounds per acre. But 
the advantage it is to the reſt of the eſtate, to ſay 


nothing of its ornament, 1s not to be deſcribed, as 
itt affords ſhelter and warmth to cattle, which next 


to food, contribute to their health and thrift ; ſo 
that the land is increaſed in value conſiderably. In 


ſhort, if Mr. Galway would now line his belt with 


deciduous trees, ſuch as birch, beech, and cheſnut, 
to repel the wind, which now begins to draw 
through the bottom of the plantation, as it conſiſts 
chiefly of firs, it would enhance the value of his 
eſtate a full third. i 


There is great advantage in planting a large 
body of wood in a naked country, which 1s not at 


firſt perceived. Where there is nothing to reſiſt 


the cold winds, vegetation and cattle are cut to 
death, and nothing rich from the atmoſphere can 
be retained. But plantations ſtop the rapid cur- 
rent of the air, collect a denſity which helps to en- 


rich the ſurface of the earth; and, moreover, by 


giving warmth and comfort to cattle, half the fod- 
der 
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der will ſatisfy them; and by degrees, as the cattle 
couch under ſhelter, the ſoil by degrees improves, 
This is clear to demonſtration, by taking a view 
of Lord Petre's park, which, in the midſt of a 
barren, dreary country, forms an agreeable ſhady 
retreat, covered with a pleaſant verdure, and richly 
ornamented with foreſt trees of large dimenſions. 
His Lordſhip is now conſiderably extending his 
plantations, with great taſle and ſucceſs, to the 
open parts which lie on the outſide of his eſtate. 


There are two other plantations of a recent date, 
which are highly deſerving of notice. The firſt is 
upon the eſtate of Sir William Jerningham, at 

Coſteſey, four miles from Norwich; the ground 

is beautifully varied, which is the more ſtriking, as 

Norfolk is, in general, a remarkably flat country; 

and the river Wenſum, which bounds one ſide of 

it, is another great natural addition to the place; 
but the plantations, which are large and flouriſh- 
ing, have been made by the worthy owner with ſo 


much judgment and true taſte, that they afford the 


| beſt leflon any modern improver or ayer out of 
| ground could advert to. 


The other is upon the eſtate of Miſs Norris, at 
which, by having been planted very thick, have, 


| without any old trees to ſhelter them, ſo flouriſhed, 
| that, in the courſe of 22 years, it has, in one of 


the 


Witton, quite in the face of the German ocean; 
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the moſt cold and expoſed fituations in the King. the pu 


dom, changed a conſiderable tract of naked land ino beſt of 
an impervious woodland ſcene, For this embelliſh. ame a 
ment, the eſtate and neighbourhood are indebtey WF _. 

to the taſte and perſeverance of Mr. Ewen, who, Befc 
though the plan was originally laid down by the Fee 
late Mr. Norris, has paid ſuch attention to the ters uf 
execution of it, and improved upon it, beſides, ſo noſt © 
much, that I do not know of any eſtate having re. ing p 
ceived greater benefit, in a minority, than this | Scotch 
has done. many 
But I 

I wiſh to impreſs all men of fortune with the hen! 
importance of extending their plantations to the i ;; freq 
diflant parts of their eſtates, where foil and fitua. | and th 
tion are ſuitable, and not merely content them. Wi being 
ſelves with the environs of their own demeſne: and profita 
that they may be informed how valuable the Spa- vill g. 
niſh cheſnut is above moſt other trees, I take nion, 
the liberty, on this occaſion, to refer them to a let. as it 2 
ter of mine upon that ſubject, publiſhed in the As ad 
FTranlactions of the Society of Arts, Manufacture, fr in 
and Commerce, for the year 1792 (d). only 
. ET Royal 

Tt is, in ſhort, the oak's beſt ſubſtitute, and isa .. made 
quick grower upon all loomy and clayey foils. — W remar 
Lord Walpole has this year cut down ſeveral trees WF Heatt 
of this ſort, which were tranſplanted in the year a (ma 
1724, which meaſured, upon an average, 44 cubical W them, 
feet. They were taken out of a grove merely {ar 3 | ceede 


the 
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the purpoſe of thinning it, ſo that they were not the 
belt of the trees; his Lordſhip cut down one of the 
ame age which meaſured 74 feet. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I will venture to re- 


W -.mmend another tree to the attention of all plan- 
ters upon poor light lands, which ſeems to exceed 
E moſt others in growth. It is the tall ſtraight-grow- 
ing pinaſter, which is frequently planted with 
scotch firs; and, when they grow up together, by 
| many incurious people, 1s taken for a Scotch fir. 


But I have always remarked its ſuperiority of ſize 


E when mixed with 1t, and of the ſame age. In ſhort, 
it frequently grows as faſt as an alder, or an aſh, 
and therefore, if it be planted merely with a view of 
being cut down for fuel, it will be found a very 
W profitable tree in many parts of England : but as it 
will grow to a very large ſize, it will, in my opi- 


nion, be found applicable to many uſeful purpoſes, 
as it admits of being cut into very large ſcantlings. 


As a decided proof of its advantage over the Scotch 


fi in growth, and conſequently in value, I need 


W only ſtate, that about torty years ſince, his late 


| Royal Highneſs William Duke of Cumberland 


made a plantation of nearly a hundred acres on a | 


3 remarkably poor ſandy land, adjoining to Bagſhot 
Heath, in Surry, chiefly with Scotch firs, but with 


W 2 {aller proportion of pinaſters intermixed with 
W them. The plantation is reckoned to have ſuc- 


WW cccded extremely well, and has been a great orna- 
4 ment 
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ment to the country; but the Scotch firs do ny 
average more than five cubical feet, whilſt the pi. 
naſters are full forty; ſome of them I have me, 


ſured, and found to be upwards of ſeventy feet, 


When new plantations are made, it is always 
beſt to make them in as large a body as the ground 
will admit of, and if there is time to clean the lang 
well, I recommend ſuch plantations to be made 
from ſeed in drills, rather than with ſeedlings, keep. 
ing the ground clean till the plants get high enough 
to protect themſelves: but it ſometimes happen; 
that ſingle trees are planted with propriety in parks 
and lawns, upon {mall {wells and eminent ſpots, 
where a large plantation would be too heavy. In 
ſuch caſes it is a good practice to open a very large 
hole, at leaſt ſix feet in diameter, and full eighteen 
inches deep, in the ſpring, and the enſuing winter 
put three or four plants of different ſorts into each 
hole; guarding them with a triangle frame, which 
will be more durable than a ſquare, and much 
cheaper than a circle ; and, the ſtuff being found, 
this may be erected five feet high, with pales fix 
inches apart, all workmanſhip and nails included, 
for 3s. 6d. each. The reaſon for putting four | 
plants into a hole, is not only to have the greater 
chance of railing one good tree, but it will ſome. 
times happen, that two or three of them will unite 
and mix their branches together, and form a mol 
beautiful head of different tints, and by extending 

e 5 their 


| extre! 


year, 
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their principal roots different ways, draw ſufficient 
nouriſhment for a permanent ſupport of their 


union. 


I ſhall cloſe my obſervations upon this intereſt- 
ing ſubject, with a word of advice, by way of 
ouarding againſt a pernicious practice, which, 
though hitherto unknown in this county, has late- 
ly got ſome footing in 1t—I mean the infamous 
cuſtom that prevails, in ſome counties, of pruning 
up trees, by diveſting them of their lower or lateral 
branches. When a plant is very young, it is 
ſometimes allowable, to a certain diſtance, but 
ſhould always be done with great caution ; but 


extreme deformity ; for the ſap, in the ſpring of the 


the number of branches, into which it uſed to flow, 
becomes diſtorted 


As knots, by the conflux of meeting lap, 
© Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
6 Tortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 
64 SHAKESPEARE," 


N NOTES. 


when trees have begun to form themſelves, it is a 
ſort of murder—it ſtops the growth, and produces 


year, being checked in its natural diffuſion into 
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Ga ver) 
= in ſtab 
3 in pre 
W « that | 
3 « cent 2 


NOTES. 


our fe 
W «envy 


(a) Sir Thomas Beevor obſerves—** Where has it been 
3 ö 1 greate 


1 found that firs and pines are beſt felled in the months of 
% July and Auguſt ? Since that practice is, here, too novel to 
t have had its truth confirmed by experience. Is not the 
ci exudation of the ſap of all trees, from its inſpiſſation in the 
«© winter, leſs abundant, and the turpentine retained in 
ci theſe trees a preſervative to them? Some trees taken down 
« 7 or 8 years ago, at that ſeaſon, by the writer of this note, 
« oive him reaſon to think the converſe of Mr, Berney's pro- 3 
« poſition to be true.“ | 3 


00 5 


eiter in 


(3) Mr. Dan has the following remark :—* Notwithſland. 
ee ing I applaud the motive, I doubt the propriety of thi 
« practice; conceiving that potatoes are injurious to young 
« trees, from the injury I have experienced, when they have 
c been planted amongſt hops,” I am, however, of a different 
opinion to Mr. Dan, and from conſiderable experience, I 
have obſerved, that potatoes keep the ſoil looſe, moiſt, and 
clean from weeds, and do trees great ſervice in their eatly 
ſtage. 

(c) The following is Mr, James's remark, and breathes the 
true ſpirit of philanthropy :—+ Here is an example worthy 
G& of general imitation, —Every man, in every ſituation in lite, 
« is placed within a certain ſ phere of action, and, whether it 
is extenſive or confined, if he but does his duty, and em- 
„ braces every opportunity, which preſents itſelf, of doing 
good, the path of life would be deprived of its ruggednels; 
«and if à cloud ſhould now and then intervene between Us 
and the ſun- ſhine of our happineſs, it would only ſerve 3 

| t a yer} 
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«2 very uſeful monitor, by inducing us to reflect, upon the 
« inſtability of our preſent ſituations. If we enjoy comforts, 
« in preference to others, it behoves us to be grateful; and 
« that lovely gratitude will be moſt acceptable to the benefi- 
« cent author of them, which prompts their diffuſſion amongſt 
& our fellow creatures. Riches never were the object of my 


«envy; but, in this point of view, they become ſo in the 


greateſt degree.“ 


d.) Mr. Strachey having intimated a deſire to have this 
eiter inſerted here, I ſhall publiſh it in the Appendix, 
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Section XVII. 


LIFE STOCK. 


Tux horſes, as I have before obſerved, are ſhort, 


compact, active, and hardy; thoſe of the original 
ſtanding, and thoſe with the Suffolk croſs, in ny 


opinion, may be conſidered equally good; thobe 


which have the Lincolnſhire croſs, as Mr. Marſhall 
very properly intimates, are not ſo well adapted to 
the country. 


The cows, which are natives, cannot be much 


admired; they are ſmall, with turned-up horns 


and generally of a red colour; but, of late years 
the Suffolk polled cow, of the dun colour, is much 
introduced; it is not, indeed, quite ſo hardy, but, 


where the paſture is N good, is certainly 


more profitable. 


The old fort ſuit the cottager beſt, as they have 
little more to give them, than the run of the com: 
mon ; but thoſe of the Suffolk kind are much tht 
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NB beſt for a farmer, not only as to produce, but as 
to the ſtock reared from them. 


Oxen are very little uſed in this county for la- 
bour; in no inſtance, I believe, by farmers, and 
by very few gentlemen ; but upon this ſubject, I 
ſhall have more to oblerve in another place. 


The ſtock grazed or fatted, are about half 
Scotch, the one quarter Iriſh, and the other quar- 
ter what are called home-bred. 


The firſt two ſorts are generally purchaſed at 
St. Faith's, and other fairs, about Michaelmas; 


turnips will put from five to fix pounds profit 
upon an ox by Lady-day or May-day following. 
Thoſe which are not ſo forward, are kept upon 
offal turnips in the winter, and fatted off in the 
marſhes by harveſt, when they ſometimes double 
their price at market, within the year; but for a 
more particular account of the real profit of theſe 
cattle, I muſt refer my reader to a calculation up- 
on them in the Appendix, 
The home-breds were formerly not reckoned ſo 
profitable as the Scotch and Iriſh; but ſince the 
introduction of the Suffolk cow, their credit is 
much increaſed. The average weight of a Scotch 
bullock, when fat, may be conſidered at 30 ſtone, 
of 


and, if they are in forward condition, one acre of 
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of 14 lb. to the ſtone. I remember one, a fey 
years fince, of 80 ſtone, which was reckoned very 


| Jarge. I apprehend, that the home-breds may, in 


general, be made to average rather more, in weight, 
than the Scotch; and, to ſhow what they may be 


brought to, I have authority to ſtate, that Mr. 


Edward Betts, of Moulton, near Long Stratton, 
laſt year ſold a five-year old bullock, of his own 
breeding, for £35, the weight of which was gg 
ſtone, 6 lb. at 14 Ib. to the 5 befides 15 ſtone, 
8 Ib. of fat. 


The ſheep come next under conſideration; and 
here it is neceſſary to premiſe, that great part of 
this county 1s known to have deen, within the 
ſpace of a century, a wild, bleak, unprodudtive 
country, comparatively with what it now 1s ; full 
half of it was rabbit-warrens and ſheep-walks; 
the ſheep were as natural to the ſoil as the rabbits, 
being hardy in their nature, and of an agile con- 
ſtruction, ſo as to move over a great deal of ſpace 
with little labour. When great tracts of this land 


were brought into a better ſtate of cultivation, the 


Norfolk ſheep gave great aid to the new improve- 
ment, as they fetched their ſuſtenance from a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, and anſwered penning as well as 
any ſheep whatever. Folding became in high 


eflimation, and, aided by marling, brought the im- 


provement of the country rapidly forward. Soon 


the 


as the native ſheep. 
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4Z the farmer to improve his ſtock conſiderably by 
43 | better keeping; fo that, at this time, they are be- 


come reſpectable and profitable i in their return, and 
in as high eſtimation, at Smithfield, as any ſheep 


| 3 | whatever, for no better mutton can be put upon a 
| table; and though they produce but little wool, it 
bot good quality. Notwithſtanding this, 

are ſome gentlemen, and ſome conſiderable farmers 


3 too, who begin to diſlike and deſpiſe them, and 


there 


preter the Lincoln and Leiceſter breed: but the 
Norfolk farmer will never be able to ſubſtitute 


| any other ſheep, that will anſwer penning ſo well ( a) 
| The heavy Leiceſterſhire 
| 1 ſneep has not activity enough to move over a ſuffi- 
ciency of ground to get his living, and therefore 
can never anſwer folding; and if the great farmer 


gives up folding, he loſes all his conſequence, as 


| fider the value of this improvement, 


he cannot keep his land ſo well by any other 
13 (5), and commits upon himſelf, a ſort of 
* de je: therefore I would have him fully con- 
before he 


haſtily adopts any other change of ſtock, leſt, by 


ſo doing, the value of the fold be loſt. 


Some little reverence is due to what his fore- 
fathers and ancient cuſtom have ſanctioned; 
fore, even under this conſideration, he may, per- 
haps, do wrong in parting with the ſtock that has 


there- 


long been naturalized to the foil, till he can firſt 
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fully ſatisfy himſelf, that the change will be per- 


manently for his advantage. 


Of late years, there has been a great rage for 
croſſing the breed of cattle; and though improve. 
ment may have been effected by it, in ſome part, 
it cannot be denied, but that it has done great in. 
jury in others. In ſhort, it ſhould always be done 
with great caution, and, in general, it is beſt to 
keep each ſort of cattle as diſtinct as poſſible in its 
kind, as every fort poſſeſſes ſome particular adyan. 
tages: but when land becomes much improved, 
ſtock may be improved in proportion ; and in ſome 
inſtances the breed may, undoubtedly, be croſſed 
with propriety ; but there ought always to be ſome 
affinity or fimilitude between the cattle which are 
croſſed. It is a manifeſt incongruity to match a 
horned bull with a Suffolk polled cow ; or a Nor- 
folk and a Leiceſter ſheep; or a Norfolk and a 
South Down; or any long wooled ſheep with 
ſhort wooled ; but a Leiceſterſhire ſheep may be 


matched, with ſome degree of propriety, with a 


Cottſwold; and a South Down ſheep with a Berk- 


ſhire or a Herefordſhire Ryland. 


I allow, that in Marſhland hundred, in gentle- 


men's parks, and in ſmall rich incloſures, in the 
vicinity of towns, the Leiceſterſhire ſheep, which 


has been lately introduced into ſome parts of thu 
county, will anſwer extremely well; but, to ſup- 
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pole that the country would be beneftted by their 
being introduced into all parts of it, to the entire 
excluſion of the native ſheep, would be extremely 
abſurd ; for it is a matter of great doubt, whether 
the country would not be nearly-ruined by it. 
The weſt end of it would certainly be moſt grie- 
viouſly injured ;.as a great number of what are 
now the fineſt farms, would unqueſtionably revert 
back to ſomething like their priſtine ſtate, Indeed, 
it ſeems to me very ſtrange, that the Norfolk ſheep, 
which originally (before the introduction of turnips 


and artificial graſſes) was the ſole ſupport of the 


Norfolk tillage, and has fince borne its full pro- 
portion in all the modern improvements, ſhould, 
at this time, ſo far loſe its credit, as to admit of a 
doubt, with reſpe& to its ſuitability to the {oll, or 


its profit to the breeder. 


Thoſe who | ewe flocks, find them anſwer 


extremely well; for, beſides the fleece and manure, 
| the average price of the lambs is, at this time, 
W tielve ſhillings. Thoſe who buy the wether lambs 
at that age, with a view of bringing them up for 
fatting ſtock, after keeping them eighteen or nine- 
W tcen months, generally ſell them at an average of 


thirty ſhillings, which may be conſidered as a very 


bandſome profit, as they are only kept as ſtore 
ſheep the firſt twelve months, and when fatted, in 


general, an acre of turnips will do for eight; from 
O which, 


about ten ſheep, out of a hundred, for caſualty, | 


fold a three-year old wether, of his own breeding, 
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which, however, a deduction muſt be made ( 
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Mr. Purdy, of Egmere, a tenant of Thomas 
Wodehouſe, Eſq. whole ſtock is remarkably fine, 


in Smithfield market, laſt February, for five gui. 
neas, which weighed 38 Ib. a quarter, beſides 30 
Ib. of looſe fat—a painting of which, may be ſeen 
in the office of Kent, Claridge, and Pearce, in 
Craig's-court, London, and a print of the tue 
Norfolk Ram, drawn from the breed of Mr. Bar. 
ber, of Dunton, 1s here introduced. =” 

The pigs are remarkably thin-haired and ſmall, 
compared to the Hampſhire breed, but very proli- 
fic, and the pork excellent; but the inhabitants 
have no idea of making bacon, farther than as to 
hams and cheeks, which, however, they prepare 
extremely well. The number of {wine uſed to be 
very great, but is now ſomewhat leſs, on account 


of the decline of the dairies. 


The poultry is ſuperlatively good, eſpecially the 
turkey, which has no equal, at leaſt in flavour, 
which J attribute to the dryneſs of the ſoil, and to 
the greater range which they have more than in 
other counties; and the conſumption is very great, EE 
as well at home, as in what is ſent to London, and {W........ 
other parts. | 
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The pigeons are much fewer than formerly, 
as many of the pigeon-houſes have been dropt, 
on account of the injury which the pigeons do to 
thatched buildings. 


The decoys are but few to what they were for- 


ſeveral pieces of water called broads, it is preſumed, 
that many of them might be revived to advantage, 
as wild-fowl is become more valuable ſince the 
communication to London is made eaſier and 
quicker, by means of the turnpike roads. 


Rabbits are very numerous, as the warrens are 
not only very confiderable, but many other parts 


where they do great injury, and are very difficult 
to keep down. 


equal to what it was formerly. Many of the gen- 
tlemen are too tenacious of it, which makes the 
farmer, its natural guardian, leſs careful to pre- 


ſerve it; and it is too often a ſource of diſcord in 
the county (c). 


1 


merly; but, as there are ſo many marſhes, and 


are full of them, particularly near plantations, 


The game is ſtill in great plenty, though not 
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NOTES. 


(a) Mr, Baillie aſks, “ Is Mr. Kent quite certain, that 
South Down, and ſome other kinds of ſheep, will not fold 
„or pen as well as the Norfolk?” In the cold climate of 
Norfolk, I do not believe they will, at leaſt, they have not yet 
been fairly tried; and why ſhould a thing that has been long 
found to anſwer the purpole intended, to the full extent of al 
reaſonable advantage that can be expected from it, give way 
to haſty innovation. Let the gentlemen firſt try the experi. 
ment, and if, contrary to my opinion, it ſhould be found to 
be an improvement, then let the farmer follow them: but I am 
too much the farmer's friend to wiſh to ſee him try expenſive 
experiments, where the iſſue is doubtful. 


| 1 wiſh thoſe gentlemen, who are ſo fond of changing the 


native ſtock, would advert to what Mr. Marſhall very ſenſibly 


and juſtly ſays, upon this ſubject, in his Rural Economy of 


this cgunty, pages 366 and 367. He aſſerts, with equal con- 
fidence and truth, that a valuable breed of ſtock, adapted 
& to a given ſoil Sed ſituation, is an acquiſition of ages. That 
the Leiceſterſhire ſheep (though he highly commends them 
in their proper place) conſidered as a breed at large, for 
„this county, are wholly unfit: they will not live, like the 
Norfolk ſheep, on the heaths and open ground—will not 
„ ſtand the fold ſo well—will not travel ſo well to the London 
% markets—or ſell, when there, for ſo much a pound as the 
«+ Norfoiks,”” &c. 


Mr. Dann likewiſe doubts “ whether I have tried the 


South Downs,” Certainly not—no one, as J have beſore 


- obſerved, has yet fairly tried them, though I will frankly 
allow, 
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Allow, that, next to the native ſheep, they would do better 
in Norfolk than any other; for they are a hardy, and a very 
good and profitable ſheep. All that I have contended for, is, 
mat I do not ſee the neceſſity of a general change of the ſtock, 


(5) Mr. Baillie remarks farther How do farmers pay 
« their rents where no folding is practiſed, and where the 
land is as well cultivated, and the crops of turnips, &c, 
E «: ſuperior to Norfolk, and ſoil of no better quality? In an 
« incloſed country, folding is a barbarous practice, and the 
« time is not far diſtant when it will be totally aboliſhed.” I 
E wiſh to know where this country is, that grows better tur- 
I nips than in Norfolk, upon ſoil of equal quality? As to the 
W latter part of this remark, I truſt, I may venture to aſſert, 
that Mr, Baillie will not, in this caſe, prove a true prophet, 


(c) The following remark is made by Mr. James;—< I con- 
« feſs myſelf averſe to any ſyſtem, which, like the game act, 
« js likely to become a ſource of diſcord and contention. I 
« don't know whether the intentional deſtruction by the far- 


mer, owing to the reſtraint he is under, is not more than 


* equal to what it might be, was this arbitrary act repealed,” 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


Section XVIII. 


BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS, 


IT muſt not be expected, that in a treatiſe of this 
ſort, I ſhould enter into a deſcription of the gen- 
tlemen's ſeats, which are in this county, though 
Holkham and Houghton are little ſhort of palaces, 


and a vaſt many others are extremely ſplendid and 
commodious. This would be foreign to the de. 


ſign I have in view, which is merely to take into 
conſideration, ſuch buildings as are neceſlanly 


connected with agriculture. 


This, 3 is a conhgderation of the firl 
magnitude. 


That a farmer ſhould have reaſonable acconimo- 
dation, cannot admit of a doubt; but it 1s highly 
improper that he ſhould be indulged in unrealon- 
able or unſuitable buildings. 


Farm- buildings in this county are upon a vel} 
reſpectable footing, but, in my opinion, they are 
upon too large a ſcale, 
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| Repaits are chiefly done at the expence of the 
W 1:ndlord, and the charge of them is very conſider- 
dle, not leſs, as I have found by experience, than 
E 110 per cent. including materials. 


E Farmers are very averſe to ſtacking (a), though 
& wheat is preſerved ſweeter and better on ſtaddles 
than in barns; they are always crying out for barn 


proportion of it, than farmers in any other county. 
| It is not uncommon to have barns, upon 100l. a 


chat have been lately erected, which have colt 
& conſiderably more than that ſum; and ſome few 
| farm-houſes, upon farms of about gool. a year, 
have coſt 1000l. This is certainly wrong, for 
ſuch buildings make a great waſte of timber, and 
ae unneceſſary and, moreover, very bad examples, 
as one farmer will always covet a ſimilar thing to 
& what he ſees his equal in poſſeſſion of. I ſhould 
much rather ſee a diſpoſition in the country, to 


for the induſtrious labourers, than to run into an 
I exceſs of indulgence, where no good purpoſe can 
be anſwered by it (6). 


view, I will add a word or two reſpecting the ma- 
4 terials. 


The 
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room; and they certainly are indulged in a greater 


3 year, which colt 300l. there are many ſingle barns 


build a ſufficient number of comfortable cottages, 


9 ſpoken of repairs in a general point of 
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The old buildings were compoſed chiefly g 
clay, or laths and plaiſter; but all modern build. 
ings are built with bricks, which are of a ver 
good quality; but the lime is not fo good fron 
chalk and marl, as it is in countries Wen it i 
made from the ſtone; 


The covering is of three kinds, Dutch tile gene. 
rally for the houſes, and the common pant tiles for 
ſtables and barns, or fea or marſh reed, which h 
excellent in quality, and neatly put on. The ge. 
neral coſt for reed and workmanſhip, and every 
thing complete, is a guinea a ſquare, No cover. 


ing is fo good as this, as it will preſerve a rf 


twice as "mw as tile, 


W here ira is uſed for thatch, — fe- 
commend the excellent practice of the weſt of 
England, where the ſtraw 1s combed quite clean 
of weeds, the ears of the corn cut off, and reed 
(as 1t 1s there called 
| bruiſed by the flail.— The conſequence is, that it 
is twice as durable, and, in its appearance, much 
neater, 5 


Where new buildings are ere&ed, it is effentia 


to chooſe the moſt ſheltered ſpot which can be 


pitched upon, conſiſtent with the ſituation of the 
land, becauſe it is prudent to guard againſt tem- 
pelts, 


aid on in whole pipes, un- 
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peſls, as much as poſſible, and, becauſe young 


lock thrive much better in warm yards. 


The following general rules, reſpeQing new | 


erections, may be worth obſerving. 


Not to build any thing but what will be really 
uſeful. To build upon a ſmall compact ſcale, 
and, as much as poſſible, upon ſquares or paral- 
lelograms ; not in angles, or notches. To build, 
at all times, ſubſtantially, and with good mate- 
rials. Not to lay any timber into freſh mortar, 
becauſe the lime eats up and waſtes the ends of it, 
long before the other parts decay; but to lay the 
ends into loam or clay, Not to put any window- 
frames or door-caſes into new brick-work, at the 
time the walls are carried up; but to introduce a 
diſcharging- piece, or lintel, over ſuch door and 
window ſpaces. - The reaſon of the laſt caution is 
obvious; for as brick-work ſettles, ſoon after it is 


up, the window-frames and door-cales, on account 


of their ſtrength, will not yield to it, but occaſion 
cracks and flaws; but, when a lintel is made ule 
oi, the whole work ſettles regularly together, and 
door-cales and window-frames may be then intro- 
duced, with more propriety than before. 


With reſpect to the timber moſt proper for 
building, I know of none that is to be preferred 
to Spaniſh cheſnut, where it can be had, becaule 
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1t 15 very pleaſant to work, and as durable as oak, 
though it ſeldom bears the price of it. (See 
letter, on this ſubjet, in the Appendix.) In a ma. 
ritime county, like this, where oak fells well, 
and deals may be had cheaper than in the inlang 
parts, it is adviſeable, in many inſtances, to ſe] 
the one, and buy the other; as the one cuts to 
waſte, and the other may be had 1 in any mn. 
required. 


In all paling, battoning, and other fences about 
the. homeftall, nothing is more uſeful than pol. 
lards, and they ſhould always be made uſe of on 
ſuch occafions, becauſe they are, generally, the 
produce of the farm, of little value, and fave bet. 
ter timber. Sometimes they are uſeful in ſheds, 
and ſmall buildings for cattle. : 


All work, whether old or new, ſhould be ſet, 
as much as poſſible, by the job, or great, for: 
fixed ſum; always ſubject, however, to inſpection, 
and approbation when finiſhed. 


13 reparations, two points ſhould be attended 
to, in preference to every other conſideration, 
The one is, to keep all the ground-cills or 
foundations conſtantly tight, to prevent the wall 
or upper part of the building from warping, or 
getting out of 1ts perpendicular ; the other i, 
to keep the thatch or covering, at all times, 
whole; 
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whole; to prevent wet from getting in to da- 
mage the timber. 


When buildings are very old, and in bad con- 
dition, it is better to pull them quite down, than 
to be at much expence in patching them. 
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Tenants ought to find ſtraw for thatching, be- 
cauſe it is the growth of the farm, and to carry 
all materials, for repairs, gratis; becauſe their 
teams and carriages are ready on the ſpot, and 
they can often do it, at leiſure intervals, without 
much inconvenience. 
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When farms are leaſed, the landlord generally 
engages to put them in repair, and the tenant to 
keep and leave them ſo. But eſtates, under this 
regulation, are very often neglected, for when 
the landlord is not called upon, it is very natural 
for him to be careleſs, and, at the expiration 
of the demiſe, there is often a heavy unexpected 
charge brought on, for want of a little timely at- 
tention ; and it ſeldom happens that a landlord 
can prevail on the departing tenant, to be at much 
expence in making good defe&s, and it is very 
unpleaſing to be obliged to compel him to do a 
thing by force, Conſtant attention not only re- 
duces the expence of repairs, but brings them to a 
more regular and even charge. But, as no exer= 
tion or aſſiduity, whatever, in an owner or ſte- 
= 7% ward, 
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Section XIX. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY 


Tur plough delerves the firſt notice, as it is 


compact and light in its conſtruction, as will be 


hereafter ſhewn, does its work remarkably clean, 


and is eaſily managed with one handle (a). "The 
harrows are no ways remarkable, 


The waggon is remarkably heavy, which is the 
leſs neceſſary, as none of the roads are rocky, I. 


has, however, one advantage in being made to 
lock ſo far under the bed, that it will turn as ſhort 


as a poſt chaiſe (6). 


The cart is likewiſe heavier than is neceflary; 


and three-wheeled tumbrels are ſeldom uſed, 


though they would often ſave thirty per cent. in 


the expence of marling. 


There is one thing frequently practiſed in hay 


and corn harveſt, which is, the adding a couple of 
temporary fore-wheels, over the ſhafts, and two 
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oblique ladders, a frame to the common carts, 
which anſwers the purpoſe of a waggon (c), and in 
little farms it is a real object of frugality, and in 
Jarges ones a great help in a buſy ſeaſon.—It is 
called an hermaphrodite, and I here ſubjoin a 


ſketch of 1 it. 


The Berkſhire waggon, of which I alſo ſubjoin 
a ſketch, is what I recommend, above all others, 
to the attention of the Norfolk farmer, being a 
horſe's draft lighter than his own, when loaded; 


being calculated to carry larger loads; and being 


much lower, which is a very great Convenience. 


D have lately been introduced, con- 


taining rings round the roller, at about ten inches 
diſtance from each other; theſe make drills in 
the land, and the middle part, between the drills, 
niſing into a ridge, the corn, by this means, falls 
chiefly into the drills, and is better depoſited, and 
better covered, than it would if ſown at random 
upon the furrows ; and, conſequently, ſomewhat 


leſs ſeed does. 


This 1s certainly a great improvement upon the 


broad-caſt huſbandry, but, notwithſtanding, it is, 


in my opinion, vaſtly inferior to dibbling. 


Theſe rings were originally made with wood, 
and ſhod with iron ; but they are now made very. 
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neat, and ſold very 3 in caſt- iron, at the 
Norwich Foundery. 


There is alſo another inſtrument, juſt intio. 
duced into the Flegg hundreds, which is an iron 
bar faſtened upon the plough-beam, and project. 
ing out ſo as to be dragged by the plough along 
the middle of the laſt furrow, to that which j; 
turning over; the end of the bar being cut into 
a ſort of an edge, is loaded with weights to keep 
it down, and, by this means, makes a little dent 


(a) 1 
„and 
& com! 


remark 


which catches a great deal of corn, and what it 000 
E | « ſhire 
does catch, is depoſited (where land is only once Wi sli 


ing t 
infinite 
that 1! 
good m 
and wi 

| A hea\ 
| weight 


ploughed) in the middle of the furrow, ſo that 
the ſeed, when it ſtrikes root, has the benefit of 
the beſt part of the flag or inverted turf, Thi 
has not been much proved, but it promiſes to he 
of ſome benefit, and, I am inclined to think, i 
will be of moſt uſe in barley ſowing. 
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(a) Mr. Baillie calls it * an awkward complex implement, 

„ and what no perſon, that knows good ploughs, would re- 

r commend or uſe on any account,” This is a very harſh 
| remark, and I truſt he will here ſtand alone in his opinion, 


(5) Mr. Alderman Partridge © thinks, that if the Berk- | | I 
« ſhire waggon can be recommended for durability, as well Wi 

« as lightneſs, the Norfolk farmer cannot heſitate in adopt- — 
« ing this propoſal.” I can aſſure Mr. Partridge, that it is | 
infinitely more durable, from obſervations and enquiries 1 
that I have made in both the counties. If a carriage is made of | 
good materials, and put together with ſymmetry, it is better, 1 
and will laſt longer, than it will made too ſtrong and clumſy. 
A heavy carriage, like a great horſe, is worn out by its own 
weight, more than by what it carries. 
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(c) Mr. Baillie further obſerves, that the ſame number 
* of horſes, yoked in ſingle carts, will carry more weight.“ 
Admitting this as a faft—a ſingle cart will not admit of load- . 
ing ſo long a load of hay or corn, in the ſtraw, which is what 11 0 
I ſtated as the advantage of this carriage. 8 wt 
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Section XX. ol th 


THE ADVANTAGE OF LEASE, 


ratior 
agric 


Tur ancient feudal tenures had undoubtedly a Row 
ſtrong tendency to enſlave mankind, by ſubjeR- enter 
ing tenants to the controul and power of an arhi- Fe 
trary lord; but, like all other things, there were meal; 
ſome advantages to be found in the ſyſtem, Every Fr 
man, who held land, had a certainty in it, as the em 
tenant generally held his poffeſſion for life, E ing, 
When theſe tenures were diſcountenanced, by the nor | 
liberal ſpirit of modern law, ſome new compact | one-t 
became neceſſary, and terms of years were ſub- alone 
ſtituted in lieu of the former; for as land, pro- TY 
perly managed, requires great expence, and ſel- = 
dom anſwers that expence in one year, it was but i 4 
reaſonable that the man, who applied his judg— Foe 
ment, devoted his labour, and ventured his capi- 0 
tal, ſhould have ſome reaſonable time allowed him 99 
to reimburſe himſelf, and derive ſome propot- Dry 


tionate reward for what he had done. _ 
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In the courſe of time, this term began to be 
reduced into a regular number of years. As moſt 
of the land was formerly under the regulation of 
two crops and a fallow, the time allowed was from 
three to twenty-one years, and the latter, in the 
end, became the moſt general limitation, and 1s 
the molt prevalent term for leaſes at this time (a). 


That leaſes are the firſt, the oreateſt, and moſt 
rational encouragement that can be given to 
agriculture, admits not of a doubt, in my opinion ; 
but, of late years, there are very ſtrong prejudices 
entertained againſt them. In this county, it is 


 zather the faſhion to grant leaſes, which, in a great 


meaſure, accounts for the improvements that have 
taken place in it; moſt of the great eſtates have 
been made from it: for, without leaſes, no marl- 
ing, to any extent, would have been undertaken, 
nor ſo much ground brought into cultivation, by 


one-third, as there now is. The Holkham eſtate, 


alone, ſtrongly proves this aſſertion, as it has been 
increaſed, in the memory of man, from hve to 
upwards of twenty thouſand pounds a year, in 
this county only, and is ſtill increaſing like a ſnow 
ball, Mr. Coke(b), the preſent owner of it, 1s a 


one of the beſt landlords in the county. From my 
particular knowledge of him, I can ſay, that at 
leaſt two years before his leaſes expire, he puts 
the tenant upon a footing of certainty, by ſtating 


real friend to agriculture, and juſtly confidered as 
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to him, the terms he expects for a renewal of his 
leaſe, that he may have time to look out for au. 
other farm, in caſe he does not like the condition; 
that are offered to him; but, though the advance 
of rent is often very great, I have never ſeen an 

| inſtance of any tenant leaving him, unleſs grown 
too far in years to be able to continue. The 
ſtipulations and reſervations in his leaſes are 
founded, too, upon principles of equity, and con. 
fiſt in no unneceſſary repetition, or unreaſonable 
exactions, being couched in plain terms, ſuch x; 
ought to compoſe a liberal contract between a 
gentleman and an induſtrious tenant ; which may 
be worth imitation, in thoſe who are fond of 
_ crowding their leaſes with overbearing compulſa. 
tory clauſes, tending more to create obedience and 
fervility in their tenants, than to promote good 
huſbandry (c). There are ſome few eſtates, in this 
county, of a very conſiderable ſize, where leaſes are 
entirely withheld ; but it is evident, that theſe 
eftates are obliged to be let for, at leaſt, 20 per 
cent. leſs than what they would be, if leaſes were 
granted (d). In many other counties the prejudice 
is ſo ſtrong, that an owner would almoſt as ſoon 
alienate the fee fimple of his eſtate, as demile it 
for a term of years. I will not be ſo harſh as to 
fay, that this diſlike to leaſes ariſes from obſtinacy 
or want of ſenſe, but it is certainly an unfortunate 
prejudice, which the proprietor takes up, and 
tends greatly to injure the public. One of the 
OT argumenms 
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; 1 
arguments made uſe of is, that it makes the te- 
nant inſolent and independent. There may be 
ſome few inſtances of this ſort, but they ought 
not to be allowed to operate to the general injury 
of a country, however indifferent a gentleman 
may be to the advantage of his own purſe. A man 
of large landed property owes, in my opinion, 
ſomething to ſociety, and ought to get rid of his 
prejudices, where they affect 20 community (e). 
Providence, who put him in poſſeſſion of his pro- 
perty, undoubtedly meant that he ſhould in ſome 
ſort act as a public ſteward, and it cannot be right 
that he ſhould wrap up the talent entruſted to his 
care in a napkin. It grieves me to go into a 
country, which I often do, and find it almoſt in a 
ſtate of nature, becauſe, the ſoil being wet and 


expenſive to cultivate, the tenant cannot afford to 


do it without encouragement, and the owner's in- 
ſurmountable objection to leaſes, keeps him from 
granting the ſort of encouragement which is eſſen- 
tially necellary. The yeomanry, in ſuch parts, 


are upon a wretched miſerable footing ; the pub- 


lic ſuſtains a vaſt loſs; and the owner has, in lieu 


of the comfort he might beſtow, and the good he 


might do, no other conſolation than that he has 


| | the county more at command. But even this iS a | 
1 ſake; tor I have, except in few inſtances, al- 
| ways found a tenant as obliging and well behaved 
\to his landlord, when he had a leaſe as when he 
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The arguments in favour of leaſes ſeem to me 
ſo powerful, that I could not, on this Occaſion, 
ſuppreſs giving my full ſentiments relating to them, 
and it ſeems unreaſonable, to the greateſt degree 
to expect a tenant to hazard all he is worth, and 


devote the beſl part of his life, upon an eſtate, 


which, upon the death, or perhaps the mere ca. 
price, of his landlord, he is liable to be turned out 
of at ſix months notice. I will not, however, 
deny, that there may be fome reaſonable excep- 


tions againſt the practice I wiſh to recommend, 

where Bud, lie near a gentleman's houſe, part of 
which it may be an object to take into hand; or, 
if a minor be very near of age, or if there be any 
immediate deſign of ſelling an eſtate, it is not pru- 
dent to grant leaſes, becauſe, in the latter caſe, a 


purchaſer may wiſh to enter into immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion, and may have particular objects in view, 
which will induce him to give a higher price than 
he would, under the idea of purchaſing merely to 
pay him a reaſonable intereſt. But, except in 
theſe inſtances, leaſes, in my opinion, cannot be 


too ſtrongly recommended; for I. am certain, that 


where eſtates are under an entail, or in a family 


that has no idea of parting with them, leaſing is, 
unqueſtionably, the moſt effectual means of raiſing 
their value, as the owner, by this means, has it in 


his power to ſtipulate for improvements, in what 
manner and proportion he pleaſes (F), which he 
cannot do by any other means ſo well. 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 


(a) Mr, James remarks, that “ leaſes, moſt aſſuredly, may 


« be granted, for too long a period, as the contrary. That 
6 juſt equilibrium of intereſt, which is ſo eſſential between 
« the landlord and his tenant, would be in danger of being 
« deſtroyed, by running into either extremes: if a leaſe is 
« for a ſhort period, the latter is without any ſtimulus to 
« employ his capital in improvements of any kind, and it. 


« yery frequently may prove a temptation to injure the farm, | 


« by with-holding even thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary ; 
« on the other hand, if the leaſe is for too long a term, the 
« tenant is likely to become too independent—twenty- 
« one years I conceive to be the true medium. But that any 
« ſhould be mad enough, and ſo completely blinded to their 
© own intereſt, and that of ſociety, for a connection there 
« certainly is, as I have before obſerved, not to grant any 


& leaſes at all, is ſcarcely to be believed. Trace this to its 


« ſqurce, and you will diſcover it to proceed from prejudice, 
« the legitimate child of ignorance and pride,” 


(5) Mr. Baillie very properly obſerves here, „that Mr. 
Coke is one of the beſt friends to agriculture, in all its va- 


“ rations, that this iſland affords, and is deſerving of being 


* held out as a pattern.“ 


(c) Mr. Strachey thinks, * a full abſtract er copy of one 
© of theſe leaſes in the Appendix will be uſeful.” A ſhort 
abſtract ſhall accordingly be inſerted, 


(a) Mr, Wagſtaff ſays, « this doctrine of leaſes, with the 
“ ſubſequent remarks on their expediency, is founded on 
facts 
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« facts not, I believe, to be overthrown, as, indeed, the poſi. 
« tions, educed from theſe facts, are warranted by reaſon, ang 
« are eſtabliſhed on the baſis of the facts themſelyes,” 


(e) Mr. Dan ſays, 1 am glad to find, that my eber 


« tions, ſtated in other Reports, on this important queſtion, 


*« are ſanctioned by this reſpectable reporter.“ 


(J) Mr. Baillie ſays, “this is moſt liberal and excellent 
„ reaſoning; it is only in very few parts of this iſland, where 
e find good farming, except under long leaſes,” 


Mr. Dan further obſerves, that “ theſe are ſuch ftrit. 
* ing inſtances of the advantage to the landlord, by granting 
& leaſes, that I hope they will have a proper effect on thoſe 
* who are prejudiced againſt the prattice,” 
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Section XXI. 


"HE SIZE OF FARMS CONSIDERED. 


a 


DDS 


| HE comparative produce of great and ſmall 
firms, is a queſtion of the greateſt importance, that 
can come under the conſideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, and is highly deſerving of its molt 
ſerious attention. It is a ſubject on which no per- 
fon can ſtand neutral, but muſt take a decided part 
one way or another. Much has been ſaid upon it, 
but very little proved—becauſe it is very difficult 
to form calculations, that would be concluſive, 
unlels real occupiers could be induced to lay 
open their profits and expenditure, which can- 
not be expected; it is therefore from obſervation 
and conjecture, that arguments pro. and con. can 
be deduced. It ſhould, however, ſeem, even up- 
on a {light conſideration of the ſubject, that agri- 
culture, when it 1s thrown into a number of 
hands, becomes the life of induſtry, the ſource of 
plenty, and the fountain of riches to a country ; 
and that monopolized and graſped into a few 
hands, muſt diſhearten the bulk of mankind, who, 
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by this means, are obliged to labour for Others, 
inſtead of themſelves, muſt leſſen the general pro. 
duce, and greatly affect the community at large. 


The arguments generally made uſe of in favour 
of large farms, are, that a great expence is ſaved 
in repairs and labour, particularly in doing the 
culture with a leſs number of horſes; that a large 
capital in farming is as necellary, as in trade, for 
without a large capital, no conkderable 1mPprove- 
ment can be undertaken or effected, nor a proper 


or ſuitable itock kept upon land; and, that as to 


corn, heavier crops are grown, by means of the 
5 g » 


land being better worked and manured. 


The arguments for [mall farms, are, that they 
reward merit, encourage induſtry, fill the markets 
with plenty, increaſe population, and furniſh the 
beſt claſs of men in all ſubordinate ſtations of life, 


As to the firſt, reſpecting repairs, it muſt ſtand 
admitted; but, as an ample drawback from that 
advantage, the land is, in general, let, at leaſt, 20 
per cent. cheaper in large, than it is in (mall farms. 
As to its being done with leſs expence, that is, 
with a leſs number of horſes, if that were a fact, 
it would certainly be a great advantage to the 
public, but, when the great farmer's riding horſes, 
and, ſometimes, other horſes of pleaſure and lux- 
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ury, are added to thoſe uſed upon the labour of a 
farm, no credit will be due to this aſſertion. 


That a ſufficient capital is as neceſſary in farm- 
ing, as in any branch of commerce, muſt be allow- 
ed, but it does not hold good, that becauſe a man 
has but a ſmall capital, he ought not to be ſuffered 
o make uſe of it at all; ſuch doctrine would be 
abſurd, impolitic, and inhuman, 
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That a large capital is more equal to great im- 
provements, than a ſmall one, is ſelf evident; but, 
except in ſome few inſtances, I cannot ſee why 
the latter ſhould not keep pace, in a propor- 
tionate degree, at leaſt, with the former. Re- 
ſpecting ſtock, no one can preſume to ſay, that 
a little farmer can ſet a fold fo well as a great far- 
mer, but he generally keeps more milch cows, in 
proportion, than the latter, which makes ample 
amends to the public. 


As to corn, I am not inclined, even in this in- 
lance, to allow, that better crops are grown by 
the great, than the ſmall farmer, unleſs it be by 
means of the former having a ſheep-walk, or ſome 
| other ſimilar advantage over the latter; upon this 
particular point, I ſhall refer to the comment of 
Mr. Cole, of Loddon (a). 


So far, I have endeavoured to carry on a com- 
parative ſtatement between great and {mall farms, 
R 2 as 
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as far as relates to a general anſwer to the common 
outlines of obſervation on them: but there a, 
other remarks to be made, of great conſideration— 


the firſt is, as to the effect they have upon lociety 


at large. Here, I believe, it will be pretty obvious, 
that if there were none but great farms, the com. 
mon articles of conſumption in every family would 
be ſo diminiſhed, that the middling race of man. 
kind would not be able to ſupply their tables, ang 
the common labourer would be ablolutely ſtarred, 
for there would be no butter, cheeſe, pork, eggs, 
or poultry, to be bought, as great farmers raiſe ng 
more of theſe articles than they require for their 
own conſumption. At this very time, chiefly, | 
believe, from the great farmers dropping their 
dairies, the markets of Yarmouth and Norwich are 


1o ill ſupplied with butter, that it is become a 


matter of favour to be able to obtain enough for 
common conlumption, not withſtanding the price, 
within a very few years, is increaſed from 84. to 


16d. the pint, weighing 20 0z. And as to pigs, 


which diminiſh of courſe with the dairies, they are 
now become ſo dear, that thoſe farmers who want 
them in lean, to ſhack their ſtubble, cannot buy 


them under half-a-guinea a ſtone (b). 


If great farms only are to be encouraged, which 
ſcem to be the aim of ſome, huſbandmen of ſmal! 
capitals, let them be ever ſo induſtrious, will be 


effeQtually cut. off from the common means of 
raiſing 
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iſing themſelves in-life, as there will be no chan 
nel for their introduction. Population will like- 
wiſe recelve an irrecoverable blow from the ſup- 
preſſion of thole little hives of plenty (c). But 
moſt great farmers, and, I am afraid, fome authors 
of eminence upon agriculture, and even upon po- 


pulation, may, perhaps, differ with me in opinion. 


am not vain enough to ſuppoſe, that any thing I 
can lay will alter their opinion, but, for the ſake 
of the community, and the particular comfort of 
the middling and lower clafles of ſociety, I hope it 
may have ſome weight with gentlemen of landed 
eſtates, who are the natural guardians of the latter, 
ind who would find their conſequence much aug- 
mented, by a cloſer attention to the inferior huſ. 
bandmen; and, I am greatly miſtaken, if their 
fortunes would not likewiſe be improved by it. 


The inhabitants of this county are naturally 
induſtrious, active, and perſevering, and have cer- 
tainly the merit of having brought thouſands of 
acres into cultivation, which in any other part of 
England, except Suffolk, (where there is a conge- 
nial diſpoſition) would have been deſpiſed, and 
ſulfered to lie in an unproductive ſtate, which is 
a lufficient confideration to induce gentlemen of 


landed property to encourage as many hands as 


poſſible in ſuch uſeful cultivation. 


The complaint againſt great farms is not of any 
long ſtanding—the evil (if I may be allowed to 
Kall 
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call it ſo) ſeems to have encreaſed in proportion 

to the decline of fairs and pitched markets. If i 
| | were the cuſtom for the great farmer, as formerly, 
| to bring his corn to the public market, as is {11 
| the cale at Uxbridge, Newbury, and ſome other 
{ places, the home diſtricts would never be ſhort of 
| corn; but while the great farmer and miller are 
allowed to ſettle large bargains, over a bottle of 
wine, in a private room, from the exhibition of a 
mere pocket ſample, a country may at any time 

be kept in the dark, as to the real quantity of corn 


j in it, and little farmers, by this means, muſt be =” 
quite ruined. 1 wiſh, therefore, to ſee fairs en- haps, t 
| couraged, and public markets revived : the laſt of er 
; which are all reduced, in this county, (as far as HI 
| relates to corn) to ſale by ſample only. bit 1 
| 5 | „ them. 
f But, after all, it is the exceſs of the grievance 

N which 1 wiſh to correct.— The evil is now ſo great, [h 
. that there are many farms of 1cool. a year, in this iſ 

| county, and Mr, North's farm at Rougham, was 50 
| | lately 1700l. but I have the latisfaction to be able "WW 
uh to ſay, that he is now dividing it into four. The 1 
| | letting lands in ſuch large farms, as this was, is comp 
evidently bad policy, if it were merely as to leſſen- : 


ing the choice of tenants; for where they have 
one, in the preſent inſtance, capable of carrying 
on ſuch farms, they would have twenty in the 
other, ZE 


I will 
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I will, however, admit, though I am an advo- 
cate for {mall farms, that, as the country is now 
ftuated, no farm ſhould be under 30l. or 4ol. a 
year, and even theſe ſhould be dairy farms, nor 
would I have any arable farm under gol. I wilt 
gill go farther, and ſay, that the greateſt number 
hould be from 8ol. a year to 150]. none ought to 
exceed 2001. where the land is of a good quality; 
or zool. even upon the pooreſt land, where great 
farms, on account of a large flock of ſheep, are 
moſt admiſſible. The greater the difference in 
their ſize, between the preceding extremes, per- 
haps, the better, as they will better play into each 
other's profits; ſome will raiſe cattle to more ad- 
vantage than they can fat them, and others will 
fat them to more advantage than they can raiſe 
them, 


[ have made theſe remarks with freedom, but I 
truſt, with temper and good manners to thoſe of an 
oppoſite opinion, and ſhall be happy, if what I 
have advanced ſhould have any effect upon thole 
in whoſe power it lies to correct the grievance 
complained of. 
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opinion, that three farms, in this neighbourhood, of rol 
« 160). and 1801. per ann. produce a larger quantity of corn. 


» ſtanding what is here intimated, the reaſonings of Mr, 


cyypoſite fide, ſeem to me unantivercd,” I thought it right 
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NOTES. 


(a) Mr. Cole being aſked his opinion upon this ſubjcR, in 


a letter to his friend, Mr. Ewen, writes thus ;“ I am of 
cs per acre, more cheeſe, butter, live and dead ſtock, es 
market, than one farm of gool. 


() In my former report, where I ſtate the injury of great 
farms to ſociety, Mr. Howlett has this remark :—* Notwith. 


«« Arthur Young, Lord Sheffield, and fome others, on the 
not to ſupprels this'remark, though it does not make for my 
argument, as I notice three other commentators whoſe obſer- 


vations do make for it. 


(c) Mr. James very juſllly obſerves, “ that lately the en. 
© Jargement of the farms, or the concentrating ſmall farms 


into one, is fo ſevere a blow upon population, that I may 


venture to hazard an opinion, that if this growing evil is 
not very ſoon corrected, the molt certain method of calcu: 
« lating the population, will be by the poor's rates.“ And 
further obſerves, in an{wer to the argument ſet up in favour 
of great farms, ont land being poor, * that he knows no 
better method of amending ſuch poor land, chan by enich- 
ing it with induſtrious inhabitants,” 
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Mr. Wagſtaff likewiſe, upon this important ſubje&, em- 
braces the ſame idea; he is pleaſed to allow, that my remark 
e jncontrovertibly juſt, and amounts to a proof, that ſub- 
« divided farms increaſe the people, which acceſſion of num- 
« hers becomes national riches, where employ 1s at hand, and 
ut is capable of evidence, that fifty acres of land, under an 
« induſtrious occupier, ſupply more to the maſs of general 
7 proviſions, in proportion to his occupation, than the occu- 
6 yier of one thouſand acres :”—and, in another place, he 
tanks, that if the complaint was remedied, « it would be 
« ultimately advantageous to the lord, his tenants, and their 
„common country.“ 
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Section XXII 


THE ADVANTAGE OF WORKIN 
OXENC- 


N 8 = to a | 
| 0 1 8 to the recommendation of the beſt ſuccet 
N | 2 0 culture, the cheapeſt means of efeRins numb 
„ deſerve our attention, SW 

1 OO, | ntion, and, laſtly, frugality in keep, 
| he conſumption of the produce. conſic 
| TO ” There 
i If ut 18 a fact, which cannot be diſproved, that this 8 
| xen, in {ome {ort of work, are equal to horſes, in get o. 


theſe cales, they certainly ought to be preferred the 03 
becauſe they are kept at conſiderably leſs 1 
and leſs cafualty attends them. It would evident Thi 
be very much for the advantage of this country, would 
if oxen were in higher eſtimation than they are: Pence 
upon every farm where three teams are kept, one I 
of them, at leaſt,” ought to be an ox ig for = 
though oxen would not, perhaps, entirely anſwer The 
the end, to the total excluſion of horſes, there is ay tem, 
undoubtedly, a great deal of work that they would, hay t 
as before obſerved, do as well, particularly in cart- they 
ing and all heavy work. In moſt inſtances, they requi 

5 oi up ag 
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ire nearly equal to horſes, and, in their ſupport, 
they are full thirty per cent. cheaper. At preſent 
no farmers uſe them in Norfolk; but Mr. Coke, 
Mr. Colhoun, and ſome few other gentlemen, oc 
calſionally do, and I hope their example, ere long, 


will be followed by the farmers in general. It 


was with infinite ſatisfaction, that I ſome time 
Gnce learnt, that Lord Hawke, whoſe experiments 
in huſbandry are very extenſive in Vorkſhire, has 
there ſet an example of ploughing with two oxen 
to a plough only, which is attended with complete 
ſucceſs, as they plough nearly as much as an equal 
number of horſes, and if the cheapneſs of their 
keep, and other circumſtances in their favour, are 
conſidered, they are certainly preferable to horſes. 
There is, in this country, a ſtrong prejudice againſt 
this generous animal, which is the firſt thing to 


get 5 that can be removed, the credit of 


the ox will ſoon kollov. 


The principal advantage which the farmer 


would derive from oxen, is in the moderate ex- 


pence of their keep, and in their being attended, 
u J have before obſerved, with leſs riſk. 


The beſt way is, however, not to over - work 


them, for in that caſe, they will require rather more 


hay than a horſe, and half as much corn, and if 


they are ſuffered to fall into low condition, it will 


require confiderable EXPence and time to get them 
up again, 
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The plan that I have found to adv beſt, iz 


t tC 
this, ſuppoſe four were called a team, which, in 52 
this county, would be enough, and that one man ſume 
was appointed to attend them; I would adviſe ſix, my p 
inſtead of four, to be the team, as one man might his 1: 
attend them at the ſame expence as four, but! ment 
would only work four of them at a time, and let for 11 
two of them reſt two days out of the fix, by which 
means, they would, in fact, work only four days TI 
out of the ſeven. In the ſummer months they the b 
ſhould have a leaſow or paſture to run in, where tion 
there is plenty of water and an open ſhed, where luxu 
they ſhould have a bait, the day they were worked, cultu 
of green vetches, cut graſs, or any thing the fam fruit: 
might furniſh. In the winter, they ſhould be road 
kept in a yard, with the ſame ſort of ſhed for them of f 
to run into at pleaſure, and here they ſhould have pou! 
plenty of barley or oat ſtraw, and offal turnips, that 
and in the days of working, cut hay and ſtraw, and 
mixed 1n equal proportions, inſtead of ſtraw, and be p 
turnips beſides. In this manner, they will, in ge- of t 
neral, do extremely well, and will, at all events, The 
earn as much as the value of their keep, ſo that hor| 
their work will be had for nothing. An- cart 
other great advantage is, that in caſe of falling tax 
lame, there is no diminution, by that means, in real 
their value, for if their ſhoulders do not return a | but 
profit, their ribs will ; but if a horſe falls lame, at duc 
leaſt, half his value is loſt, So far I have de- 900 
ſcribed the advantage of the ox to his employer qui 


but 


but to the public, the advantage is ſuperlatively 
ſtriking.— The OX, when labouring, does not con- 
ume ſo much corn as the horſe, for, according to 
my plan, he would not conſume any; and when 


his labour is done, his body goes to the nouriſh- 


ment of men—but the body of the other is good 
for nothing but to feed dogs. 


The more the number of horſes can be leſſened, 
the better for all ranks of people. The conſump- 
tion by horſes, eſpecially horſes of pleaſure, and 


luxury, is aſtoniſhing; for though a horſe in agri- 
culture, does not conſume above three acres of the 
fruits of the earth in a year, a horſe kept upon the 


road, eats yearly, in hay and oats, the full produce 
of five acres of land. A man, allowing him a 
pound of bread, and a pound of meat a day, or in 
that proportion, not quite an acre and a quarter; 
and as the poor eat but very little meat, it cannot 


be put at more than an acre to them: ſo that one 


of thole horſes eats nearly as much as five men. 
The more, therefore, we reduce our number of 
horſes, the more plentiful will be the fruits of rhe 
earth for man. Under this idea, perhaps, the 
tax upon horſes of pleaſure and luxury may be a 
real advantage to the community. Let any perſon 


but conſider how theſe horſes ſweep off the pro- 


duce of the earth: I am told, and I believe, from 


good authority, that in the city of Norwich, not 
quite lifty years ſince, there were only twelve car- 


riages 
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riages of pleaſure and luxury, and that there are now 
ſeventy-two, including poſt-chaiſes, and thirteen 
hackney coaches beſides; and if we allow three 
horſes to each carriage, upon an average, alloy. 


ing for change, this will make a difference of 21 


horſes in the city of Norwich only. At that time, 
there was only one coach to London; now there 
are two mail coaches, and two heavy coaches, 
and, as there cannot be allowed leſs than Git 
horſes to each mail coach, and fifty to each of 
the others, this makes an increaſe of 170 horſe 
more. — There is alſo a coach to Lynn, and an- 
other to Yarmouth, which cannot take lefs than 
twenty horſes more—here then is a difference, up- 
on a round calculation, of 409 additional horſes, 
in what affects Norwich only ; - which, at five acre 
to a horſe, conſume the additional produce of 
2045 acres. If this mode of calculation be ex- 
tended to other towns in the county, it will 
amount to a very great number of acres, in the 
aggregate, and multiplied by a ſimilar increaſe in 


all other parts of England, will ſhew, that one 
great cauſe of the dearneſs of proviſions, is owing. 


to the number of horſes which are kept more than 


formerly. 


CO1 
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Section XXIII. 


OF EXPORTS. 


Tuk credit of a country is uſually conſidered in 
proportion to its general produce. It its agricul- 
ture does not produce more, in the whole, than 
what is ſufficient to ſupport itſeif, and its own ru- 
ral trades, it muſt evidently be minus in the com- 
mon ſcale of production; becaule every country 
mult at leaſt look for aſſiſtance from ſome clothing 
manufactory, though foreign luxuries were totally 
out of the queſtion. But if the huſbandry of any 
particular diſtrict can ſupport itſelf and its local 
trades, and furniſh half as much as it conſumes, 
either to encourage manufactures at home, or to 
ſupply foreign markets, it may fairly be denomi- 
nated a good country. 


That Norfolk will ſtand eminently high in re- 
putation, when viewed in this light, will not ad- 
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acquainted with its powers. But as ſpeculation; 


of. this fort may be new to many perſons who may U wh 
| ave 
peruſe theſe remarks, I ſhall endeavour to explain wher 
through what channels this great abundance ſjy4j; cattle 
to ſuch a head, that imitation may ſecure the ſame boy 
advantages, where congeniality of circumſtances beſt 
will admit of it. | 
wher 
3 . ] ha\ 
In a good. corn year, when there is a free expor- Seati 
tation, it has been ſaid, that the four Norfolk port; Jalen 
export as much corn as all the reſt of England, Scott 
which I believe to be true, for it is ſeldom let dy 
than a million ſterling in value, and often more; "EY 
and though ſome of the corn comes down the Arch 
Waveney out of Suffolk, and ſome down the Feld 
Ouze from two or three of the midland counties, 6] 
this addition ſeldom bears the proportion of more 
than an eighth part of the Yarmouth export, and a L. 
third of the Lynn, which is not more than a lacks 
tenth upon the whole, | lin 
| | et place 
The following is the neareſt calculation I can pals 
make of the uſual exceſs of corn, and other PER 
articles of proviſion, ſent yearly. out of the 1 
county, after reſerving not only a ſufficiency for Ode! 
its people employed in agriculture, but for filty and 
thouſand home manufacturers, and fix thouſand Wl «f 3 
ſeamen. taat 
bits, 
The but 
a eſtin 
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The corn I am able to ſlate with accuracy, as I 
have obtained it from the Cuſtom-houſe books, 
where the quantity exported is regiſtered (a). The 
cattle I cannot be ſo confident of; but I have 
taken all the pains in my power to glean up the 
beſt information that could be obtained; and 
where I have deduced any thing from compariſon, 
] have taken care to be within the limits of juſti- 
fication. The bridges of St. Germain and Mag- 
dalen, aſcertain, in ſome degree, the number of 
Scotch and Iriſh cattle brought into the county ; 


and the-turnpikes leading out of the county, toge- 


ther with the aſſiſtance which I have had from Mr. 
Archer, and other intelligent ſaleſmen at Smith— 
field and St. Ives, enable me to come pretty near 
to what I conceive to be the truth. 


Laſt year there were actually 20,594 fat bul- 
locks, brought from Norfolk to Smithfield and 
Iſlington, and about 3000 to St. Ives and other 
places; but, either from the war or ſome other 
caule, this is conſidered rather as a larger ſupply 
than uſual ; but they may be ſafely taken at 20,000 
as a yearly average, about one-quarter of which 
are home-bred beaſts, and the remainder Scotch 
and Iriſh, The ſheep are ſuppoſed to be upwards 
of 30,000; at leaſt they may be lately taken at 
that number. Objects, ſuch as ſwine, butter, rab- 
bits, poultry, &c. are not of ſo much conſequence, 
but ſuffice it, that they ſhall all be moderately 


eſtimated. — 
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dit (0). 


1 ſhall begin my recapitulation with the com, 
which is to be conſidered as the yearly average 


Which 


The return from the Norwich manufactory, which 
ſhall not include in my aggregate, as there is 3 coaſt 
great importation of coarſe wool, to ſupport it, from | 
from Lincolnſhire and other parts: nor ſhall I ſet 5 
any value upon the whale or mackerel fiſheries, Thi 
as they are very precarious but as the herring ductir 

li fiſhery 1s a permanent, though alſo a variable caſion 
| branch of provincial profit, and is wholly fed and the PC 
ſupported by the county, I think it fair to include poled 

it. from 

come 

In ſhort, manufactures are to be confidered as But, 1 
an object deſerving a feparate inveſtigation. But Ouze 
they are, undoubtedly, more deſerving of encou- count 
ragement in a productive, than a ſterile country; 
eſpecially where the induſtry of the inhabitants is 
ſingularly meritorious, as is the caſe at Norwich, 
where new objects of manufaQuure have recent. 
ly been introduced, fnce the woollen has de- 
clined ; but flill it would be better if the manufac- | 
tory, which bas been ſo long familiar to the city, WWF. 
could be encouraged, fo as to regain its former View 

| fplendour and extent, which, it ts ſuppoſed, might Mat, 
be the caſe, if, through the aſſiſtance of Govern- N. 
ment, a free communication could be opened with Beans, 
China, where, if I am rightly informed, the Nor. b 
rom \ 
wich goods are in a conſiderable degree of cre- of 9; 
| expo 


which has been exported to foreign parts and 
coaſtways, for the laſt three years, which were far 
fom being prime ones. 


The exceſs of each ſpecies of grain, after de- 
ducting an equal quantity to balance what is oc- 
caſionally imported, and alſo an eighth part from 


he port of Yarmouth, upon all grain for the ſup- 
poled proportion furniſhed by Suffolk, and a third | 
from Lynn, (upon all, except barley) ſuppoled to i 
come down the Ouze out of the midland counties. il 
But, it is conjectured, as much barley goes up the i 
Ouze as comes down it. Premiſing this, the ac- 1 
count will ſtand thus: N 
FROM YARMOUTH. 0 
Quarters. Pr. per Qr. at] Amount. Tot. of Exports. i f il 
1 1 3 Wh 
Wet, 22406 0 49425 4 © j | | | [- 1 
Wheat Flour, 30578 {| 2 16 o 85618 8 0 Nn 
Barley, . . 129884 1 4 © | 155860 16 0 WH 
Malt, 660 2: 0 0: ] 223259. ©: © Wi 
:! ./ ¾ cd i 14 
kee, 616 1 8 8 8562 8 © Hl 
—_—_ 10440 | 1 4 © 12528 0 0 | | Hi 
Oy 446796 11 0 141 

From which take, for 7479 quarters i 


of oats imported more than were ' 
exported, at 178. a quarter, 6356 3 0 
| 


Neat exports from Yarmouth, 440440 38 0 


T 2 FROM 
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FROM LTM. 


Quarters. Pr. per Qr, at Amount, Tot, of Exparts, 
. "op" . 6-4 
Wheat, Jene 8 66035 4 0 
Wheat Flour, 31382 16 0 8786 8 o 
Barley... 11712944 1 4 1 13587 16 0 
%%% % 1 aa466-02 
% · » 8 15372 10 0 
CCC A 4: 3856 1-3-3; 5397 © 0 
U ˙· o . 3=( 1 1 8 5649 12 © 
TEINS; cp ͤ v ĩͤ 4-232 109 10 © 
Rape Seed. 2423 1 16 4361 88 6 
262650 8 © 
F rom which take, for 4993 quarters | 
of oats imported more than were 
exported, at 175. a quarter, . « . 4244 1 © 


. The neat exports from Lynn, 258406 7 0 


N. B. The exceſs of linſeed imported, 18 about 
equal to the muſtard ſeed exported. 


FROM ELLIS. 


Quarters, Pr. per Qr. at! Amount. 


| : . Oo; 1 3 
hne ß ond: 
Wheat Flour, . 2634 | 2 16 © 7375 4 0» 
Barley, „ e 70051 4 „» 

JJV 20928 o 0 
Re...... % | 4906-3 @ } 
Peaſe, ©: 1 $--6 3010 0 © 

111069 17 0 | 


From which take, for 2553 quarters 5 
of oats imported over and above dds 
the quantity e 1 0 


Neat exports from Wells, 108899 16 0 


FROM 


FR 


Wheat, 
Wheat 
Barley, 

Malt, 


| Rye, 


Peale, 


From v 


quart 
a que 


Total a 
for tt 


$000 he 
15,000 | 
fit w. 
20,00” 
Swine, 
Rabbit 
Dairy: 
Foultr) 
W ool, 
The he 


50,000 


Add, f 
Total) 
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ROH BLACKENEY AND CLAY. | 


uo I 
3 PG — 


— — LP — — 
r * _— > — 
n __ - 4 * 8 
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Quarters. Pr. per Qr. at] Amount. Tot. of Exports, 
„ £4. fo: 8. 


bf 
14031 12 O©O 
2198 © 0 
O 
2 
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Wheat, » 6378 
Wheat Flour, « 755 
Barley, + 59176 
Malt. 28525 


* 3 Abc 
— —  — 


LOI |: 6 
5080 © 


* — — 
. ny Sore ng v> may 


WH MNHD 


0000090 


N — — 
. P OTTER 


o 46 57 10 | | ' 
„„ POOR, my:9.9 | 1 
F | at | 14 
| ES 94084 6 © WER! | 
From which take the exceſs of 364 1 
quarters of oats imported, at 178. [il 4 1 
1 quarter;: 5 > fo + 6.7%, 18 8 on | " 
« 1 ＋ — — 8 f | 1 
: ' | 
Neat exports of Blackeney and Clay, 93774 18 0 0008 
1 
= VV 111408 
Total amount of the whole county, after deducting _ PR WIL 
for the Suffolk and midland proportion 9015219 © 119 
CATILE. 1 | 
| Y V' 106 
zooo home-bred bullocks, at zol. . Foo o © Ws | 
15,000 Scotch and Iriſh, the fatting pro- 1144 
fit which may be {et at $I. each, . 75000 o O 4 |. 
20,009 ſheep, at 11. 1. 48080 0 8 Wild 
dine, not n than 16880 0 0 414 
„ idee d 1 if 
Dey articles, ent dedee o 8 1 
Loultry and game, 3000 0 0 11 ; 
Wool, conjectured to be about . 20000 o o Hit 
The herrings exported, . . . 50000 .0 Q þ 1 } 
$5,000 lambs,” at 12. 3000 O 0 | BH 
373000 © © 14 


IE" — 


Total yearly produce ſent out of the county. 1274 


—— 
F 


Add, for corn, grain, flour, &c. as before ſtated, . 901521 9 o | 
:© | 


— 


$33." 9 D 
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I have purpoſely brought the whole into money, 
with a view of ſhewing with the greater eaſe, wha 
number of perſons this extra, or ſuperabundant 
produce is equal to the ſupport of. And if we 
apportion ten pounds for the ſuſtenance of , 
human being, one with another, which muſt be 
acknowledged to be a liberal allowance, where 
luxuries are excluded, it will appear, that this 
county ſends out a foreign ſupply for upwards of 
127000 perſons, And if we take the 56, ooo em. 
ployed in the home manufactures and navigation, 


from the whole population of the county, it will 


ſhew, that the county furniſhes more than a ſuffi. 
ciency for double the number of perſons employ. 
ed in agriculture and its appendant trades, 


Every impartial man, who conſiders this vaſt 
produce, muſt be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; and 
as Norfoik is far from being naturally a good 
country, it mult, undoubtedly, be to art and in- 
duſtry, that this great ſource of treaſure is to be 


aſcribed, It is evidently ſo great, that no part of 


England, not even the famous vales of Taunton, 
White Horſe, or Eveſham, are ſuppoſed to exceed 


it in proportion of corn, 


Government muſt certainly draw from this 
county a much greater portion of revenue, than 
from any other; for as nearly one-third part of 


all the arable land is ſown with barley every year, 
4 and 


ind as the barley crop is generally very good, 
(half of it being ſown upon clean land after tur- 
nips) the return which it muſt make, when traced 
through the malt-houſe, brew-houſe, and diſtil- 
lery, will be found to amount to a ſum almoſt in- 


credible. 


do not exhibit this ſtatement as a panegyric 
on the county; but to point out to the Board of 
Agriculture, how beneficial this kind of huſbandry 
is above all others; not only to the- individual, 
but to the public revenue: a moſt powerful argu- 
ment this, for Government to give all poſſible en- 


couragement to incloſures in general; and a grand 


inducement for other countries to follow the like 
courſe of huſbandry, wherever the ſoil will admit 
of it. 
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given on corn afterwards, on the real quantity ſhipped; 
and it is from the regiſter of the entries only, however, | 
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MOTES. 


(a) Lord Roſeberry has the following remark , Where 
tt duties are not to be paid, the Cuſtom-houſe books are not a 
ic rule to judge by, as every exporter enters, at random, any 
« quantity he pleaſes, and always more than he is likely to 
export, to prevent the trouble and expence of a ſecond en. 
e try, there being no neceſſity or obligation for entering the 
exact quantity they are to export. The debentures being 


ce that this calculation is made, or even the reports to parlia. 
% ment, which make them very fallacious, and this members 
« of parliament ſhould advert to.“ How far this may affect ny | 
calculation, I cannot preſume to ſay : I have given my ſtate- 
ment, on the beſt information I could obtain, and flatter my- 
ſelf, at leaſt, that it is not far from the truth, 


(0) Mr. Alderman Partridge, in remarking, in an other 
place, upon the trade of Norwich, “ hopes the decline of the 
„trade of Norwich is but temporary.” I truſt ſo too, and 
that it will revive and become proſperous again, 


OF NORFOLK, 


Section XXIV. 


GENERAL OUTGOINGS. 


UNDER this head, I ſhall not take notice of 
the common expences of cultivation by cattle, or | 
labour by man, as theſe are charges which every [| 
ſituation is alike ſubject to, ſave as to the diffe- | 
rence in ſoil, and diſtance from markets, &c. but i 
ſhall confine myſelf to the two great objects which 


affect landed eſtates in general, namely, tythes and 
poor-rates. 
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As to tythes, the ſubje& is ſo delicate, that 
great caution ought to be obſerved in treating of 
it, In the firſt place, the permanency of the title 
reſts upon the ſame baſis as all other eſtates in the 
kingdom ; therefore, nothing can be ſo idle as half 
the ſchemes which are talked of for freſh regula- 
tions of it. Whatever is done, muſt be brought 


about by general concurrence and amicable agree- 
ment, 


U 5 The 
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The clergy, it is well known, are not poſſeſſed 
of all the tythes in England, perhaps, one-fourth 
of the corn tythes are in the hands of lay-impro-. 
priators, and, to confeſs the truth, I have never 


found the former more exacting than the latter; 
therefore it is wrong to impreſs farmers with an 


idea, that if they could get rid of tythes, they 


would have their land the cheaper; on the con. 
trary, every farmer, before he takes a farm, ought 
to conſider, that the land he treats for is liable tg 
ſuch an outgoing, and ſhould make a reſerve in 
his eſlimate accordingly, which he does not always 
do, and by that means farmers ſometimes deceive 
themſelves, and when a new clergyman comes and 
propoſes an alteration, whether it is reaſonable or 
not, they ſet their faces againſt complying with it, 
and diſcord takes place in the pariſh, 


As to the general {cale upon which tythes are 
let in this country, I do not think it can be ſaid, 


that they are exorbitantly high; I believe the 


higheſt price, for all tythes, is five ſhillings an 
acre, upon the very beſt arable land, and two ſhil- 
lings upon the beſt meadows and paſture, at leali 
it is ſo, with very few exceptions. The more ge- 
ncral compoſition is three ſhillings and ſixpence 


an acre, for the arable, and one fhilling and fix- | 
pence for the grals.—In the very light parts of 
the county, it is two ſhillings an acre, for the for- 


mer, and ninepence for the latter; and there 1s 
Ss 5 hardly 


hardly an inſtance, in fifty pariſhes, of tythes being 
ſt out, or taken up in kind. 


Yet, after all, it is a moſt unpopular eſtate, and 
highly diſcouraging to all new improvements in 
particular, becauſe, in this inſtance, theſe under- 
takings cannot be effected without a very conſider- 
able expence, and a certain ſhare of riſk, which the 
adventurer muſt be ſubject to, before he can derive 
any kind of benefit from his undertaking; but the 
tythe owner, in this caſe, comes into his eſtate 


want better regulation; and, therefore, if a gene- 
ral cultivation ſhould take place, of the commons 
and waſte lands, it is to be hoped the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature will be able to adopt ſome regula- 
tions, even with the concurrence of the clergy, 
which may afford greater encouragement than is 
now the cale. The exemption of three years, 
after waſte land 1s firſt broken up, is evidently 


ven. As to the total extinction of tythes, though, 
perhaps, it might, and, I dare ſay, would be a great 


to ſettle ſuch a proper equivalent as ſhould keep 
pace with the times. It could not be, I preſume, 
done in any other way, than by reſerving a corn 
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without any of this charge or inconvenience.— It 
is in this light, that tythes are grievous, and 


too ſhort, and ſhould, at leaſt, be extended to ſe- 


comfort to the clergy, and of great ſervice to reli- 
gion, yet, I doubt, it would be extremely difficult 
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their accounts, fo that, it is to be feared, they will 
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rent, or a certain ſum of money, to fluQuate in 
proportion to the general ſcale of proviſions. 


Poor-rates, which no longer back than twenty 
years, were lo light, that a farmer, when he went 
to take a farm, hardly thought it worth while 
to enquire the amount of it; but now it is become 


the firſt queſtion he mult aſk, 


The cauſes of the aſtoniſhing increaſe of theſe 
rates, it is preſumed, will chiefly be found in the 
riſe of proviſions, beyond the proportional rife in 
the price of labour. There may be ſome other 
cauſes, but this is the chief. 


When this great alteration firſe began to be felt, 
the Houſes of Induſtry, of which there are ſeveral 
in this county, took their riſe, and, for a time, 
there was great expectation of advantage from 
them, but I am informed, that ſome of them, at 
leaſt, have been for ſome time upon the decline, 
and this laſt year of ſcarcity, they are minus in 


not anſwer the end that was expected from them, 
The erievance, therefore, in and out of the houſes, 
1s become of a moſt ſerious nature; there are 
few pariſhes now, that pay leſs than five or fix 
ſhillings in the pound, upon the rack-rents. In 
the pariſh of Hevingham, where I reſide, they are 
nine ſhillings in the pound ; in the pariſh of Bux- 

ton, 
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ton, on one ſide of me, they are ten; and in the 
pariſh of Marſiam, on the other fide, they are ſix- 
teen; ſo that, in the latter place, more is paid to 
ſupport the poor, than the landlords put in their 
pockets: for, after they have paid land-tax, and 
kept their buildings in repair, they do not get 
above fifteeen ſhillings. The obvious conſe- 
qyence of this 18, that where an acre of land would 
he worth twenty ſhillings, if there were no Poor 


rates, it can only be worth ten ſhillings ſubject to 


them, 


There is one material reaſon, however, to be 
aſſigned why the poor rates are ſo very high in 
the pariſh of Marſham, and many other pariſhes, 
not far diſtant from Norwich. In the year 1712, 
an act of parliament paſſed, for regulating the 
workhouſes in that city, in which act, there 1s a 
clauſe which prevents any apprentice, taken from 
any country village, from gaining any ſettlement 
in Norwich. — This was evidently done to encou- 
rage the manufactory, when it was upon a proſ- 
perous and flouriſhing footing —but it has had 
a cruel effect upon the pariſhes, which, origi- 
nally, furniſhed the city with theſe apprentices ; 
many of them married in Norwich and elfe- 
where, and, upon the decline of the trade, the 
city preferring its own poor, theſe ſtrangers, for 
want of work, were obliged to return to their ori- 
ginal place of relidence, and many of them 
| brought 
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average of the rates are, at leaſt, ten ſhillings in 


— SE r 


brought with them large families. This ſeems to 
prove the neceſſity and propriety of taxing trade, 
when it is flouriſhing, to provide a fund for itz 
poor, when it declines. 


There is another obſervation which 1 have 
made, which 1s, that the larger the common, the 
greater number, and the more miſerable are the 
poor. 


In the pariſhes of Horsford, Hevingham, and 
Marſham, which link into each other, from four 


to nine miles from Norwich, there are not leſs this 


than gooo acres of waſte land, and yet the 


the pound. —This ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of 
doing ſomething with theſe lands, or theſe, uncul- 
tivated, will utterly ruin the cultivated parts; for 
theſe miſtaken people place a fallacious depen. 
dence upon thele precarious commons, and do not 
truſt to the returns of regular labour, which would 
be, by far, a better ſupport to them, FR 


Of 


{um 


OF NORFOLK. 


Section XXV. 


RURAL MCONOMY. 
/ DDR,” 


| fat chiefly confine what I have to offer under 
this head, to the price of agricultural labour, 


Some little difference 1s found in different parts 
of the county, but the following is the neareſt 
general average that can be offered: 


yearly Wages, 


A head carter—nine to ten guineas. 

An under carter, or lad—five to ſeven guineas, 
A ſhepherd—about ten pounds. 

A yard man—about eight pounds. 

A dairy or houſe maid—four guineas. 


Daily Wages 


Of a labourer, till within a few years, was 14d. in 
lummer, and 18. in winter, but they are now in- 
crealed, 
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creaſed, in moſt parts of the county, tO 184, in 


ſummer, and 14d. in winter. —Carpenters, that. : 
ers, and 88 a day. 5 
| I: 
Seeving, H 
ſon, 
'DinBLING, —Wheat, 10s. and Neale 88. per day, 
acre. 
SzTrixc.— Beans, 48. 6d. and potatoes, 83, 
per acre, including cutting of them. 
Haymaking, 
Mowixc.—One ſhilling to 18. 6d. Per acre, 
according to the crop. * 
MAKING Hay by men, 1s. 6d. a day ; women, pint 
girls, and lads, 6d. and three pints of beer. B 
| | . quai 
Turnips. : 
: befo 
Hozix6.—Six ſhillings, per acre, for hoeing K 
twice in a maſterly manner. beer 
V 
REarinc and binding wheat, 58. to 78. per of; 
acre. cart 
Mowixe barley or oats, 2s. to 28. 6d. per F 


acre. 
GATHERING 
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GATHERING in heaps, with ſhack-forks, 6d, an 
acre—with hand-rakes,. 8d. 


DraG-RAKING, Two-pence an acre. 

STACKING PEASE.—PFour ſhillings an acre. 

HARVEST WAGES.—For a man, the whole ſea- 
ſon, being well fed and allowed {ix > ag of beer a 
day, 21. 28. to 21. 10s. 


Chati-cutting, 


Three farthings the heaped buſhel. 


Chreſhing. 


Wuk AT. Two ai a quarter (a), and two 
pints of beer per day. _ | 
BARLEY, OATS, and BUCK,—One ſhilling a 

quarter, and the ſame allowance of beer. 
PEASE. Sixteen pence a quarter, and beer, as 
before. 


CLOVER SEED.,—Five ſhillings a bulliel, and 
beer, as betore. 


Wanuring, 


Max, —Digging rather uncertain, on account 
ok depth, but, in general, from 6d. to 2s. 6d. a 
cart load, of fix heaps to a load, 


Filling and ſpreading, 14d. for the firſt, and 1d, 
for the laſt, per load. 
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Duxc.—Filling and ſpreading, at the {ame 
prices as the marl—but here, 8 heaps go to the 
load. 


Fencing. 


NEW BANK and pircg.— One ſhilling to 18 
6d. per rod, of ſeventy yards, according to the 
ſoil. The ditch, four feet wide on top, and three 
feet deep, properly ſloped, with a bank ſeven feet 
high, from the bottom of the ditch, including the 
| ſetting of the quick-ſets, and making a dwarf hedge 
of thorns on top of the bank and backing up the 
fame. | 

OLD BANKS REPAIRED.—Cutting off the 
thorns, cleaning the ditch, and effeQually repair- 
ing the bank, the ſame price as for the new work, 

Lo IN e and FAGGOTING.,—Heading pollards, 
and converting the wood into faggots and round 
wood, gs. for 120 faggots, and 18. for a Wagon 
load of round wood. 

Converting thorns into faggots, 3s. for 120. 


Draining. 
-Makiog open drains, of two feet wide 41 two ing 
feet deep, 3d. a rod, of ſeven yards. | hot 
Larger drains, ſerving as fences, nine feet wide my 


and fix feet deep, 28. 6d. a rod. 
_ HoLLtow DRAINING, 4d. a rod. 
| 8 N | Thatchings 
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Thatching 


With ſea or marſh reed, all whterials being found, 
48. 2d. a ſquare, LO 

Buildings with ſtraw, all materials being found, 
the ſame as before. 

Corn and hay ſtacks, at 5d. a yard, in length, 
taking in both fades. 


Sheep 
Waſhed and clipped for 16d. per ſcore. 


Beſides the above mentioned work, many extra 
jobs are done by the great, which is always the 
moſt pleaſant contract between maſter and man. 


For the price of proviſions, taken before . 
late extraordinay riſe, ſee under the head Y 
Marets. 


This ſcale of wages, and price of labour, may 
do for a man with only one or two children, but if 
he has more, it is evidently not ſufficient, accord- 
ing to the preſent rate of proviſions ; for in the 
houſes of induſtry, where every ſpecies of œcono- 
my 1s obſerved, and where they have the advan- 
tage of boarding a great number together, and 
buying 1 in their proviſions at beſt hand, the mere 
>> a ae.ating 
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eating and drinking, alone, coſts 18d. per þ 
which I have authority to ſtate from Str 
Bacon, who ſhewed me the acco 
diture, and whoſe attention to theſe 
is diſtinguiſhed by every ſpeci 

benevolence that is in his power to beſtow 
fore, as a cottager muſt} purchaſe his 
great diſcount, it is clear, that when 
exceeds what 1 ſtate, he muſt have co 


help, let him be ever ſo induſtrious. dn . ir 


word more upon this Subjed under the head of Gene. 
ral Obſervations. | | 1 
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NOTES, 


(a) Mr. Howlett remarks—* Thus to fix the price of 
« threſhing, appears extremely abſurd ; a labourer in threſh- 
ing wheat of the produce of 179g, could make better earn- 
- « ings at 28. a quarter, than in threſhing that of 1792, at 
« 28, 6d. and of barley in 1793, at 1s, a quarter, than in 1792, 
« at 15d, or, perhaps, even 18d. —It would ſurely have been 
« a moſt uſeful information to have been told, what has been 
« the increaſe of the price of labour during the laſt forty or 
« fifty years, and what the advance in the price of neceſſary 
« proviſions. This done, for every county, would be of the 
« higheſt importance. This has been done for a conſidera- 
« ble part of Scotland, in Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical Ac- 
«count, and it throws more light on the cauſe of the increaſe 
« of the Engliſh poor rates, than any thing 1 have yet met 
© with,” 


1 apprehend, the general increaſe of labour, within the 
period Mr, Howlett ſpeaks of, does not exceed 25 per cent,— 
but that the average price of ſuch proviſions, as affect the la- 


bourer, have increaſed, at leaſt, 6o per cent. but this is not all, 


for the ſources of the market, which uſed to feed him, are, in 
a great meaſure, cut off, ſince the ſyſtem of large farms has 
been ſo much encouraged : but it may not be improper to 


look ſtill a little farther back, in order more fully to ſatisfy 


ourſelves, that the wages of the labourer in agriculture, have 
not kept pace with the increaſed price of proviſions—on this 
occahion, I beg leave to recommend Biſhop Fleetwood's 
hronicon Preciofum, to Mr, Howlett's peruſal, LD 
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Section XXVII. 
FAIRS AND MARKETS, 
— 8 


TEE ſeveral fairs are held at the following 


places and times: 


Acle, Midſummer-Day 
Alburgh, June 21 
Attleborough, Th. bef. Eaſt, 


Thurſday, bef. Whit. Sun. 


and Auguſt 15 
Ayleſham, March 23, laſt 
Tueſday in Sept.—Oct. 6. 


Bacton, iſt Monday in Au— 


guſt, November 30 

Banham, Jan. 22 

Binham, july 25 

Briſton, May 26 
Broombill, July 7 
Burnham, Eaſt. Mon. & Aug.1 
Caſtleacre, April 18, July 25 
Cawſton, Feb t, & laſt Wed. 
in April and Aug. Sheep Sh. 
Cley, laſt Friday in July 
Coltiſhall, Whit-Monday 


Creſſingham Magna, Aug. 12 


Cromer, Whit-Monday 


Dereham, Feb. 3, July 3, 4, 


and Th. before Sept. 29 
Diſs, November 8 
Downham, May 8, Nov. 13, 
Elmham, April 5 

St. Faith's, October 17 
Feltwell, November 20 
Fincham, March 3 

Forncet, Sept. 11 
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Hempnall, Whit - Monday, 


Kip! 


Litcl 
Lok 


Ludl 


Lynr 
$ 
Lyne 
Maſſ 
] 
Matt 
. 
Met! 
New 
in 
Nort 
Nort 
Norv 
Do. 


Do. 


Foulſham, 1ſt Tueſday in May Oxb' 


Frettenham, 1ſt Mon. in Apr. 
Fring, May 10, November 40 
Gaywood, June 11, at Gay- 
wood, and Oct. 17, kept at 
Lynn Cuſtom-houſe key 
Gitling, July 25 a 
Greſſinghall, December 6 
Harleſton, July 5, Sept. 9, & 
Nov. 28, 1 month, for Scots 
cattle | 
Harling Eaſt, May 4, Sept. 16 - 
(Sheep Show), OR. 24 
Harpley, july 24 | 


December 11 
Hempton, Whit-Tueſday, 
Nov. 22 | 
Heacham, Auguſt z 
Hingham, March 7, Whit- 
Tueſday, October 2 
Hockham, Eaſter Monday 
Hockwold, July 25 
Holt, April 25, November 25 
Horning, Mon. after Aug. 2 
Ingham, Mon. after Whit- 
Monday | 
Kenninghall, July 18, Sept. 
39 (Sheep Show) 


| Kipton-alhy, 


Kipton. aſn ( Sheep Show ) 
Sept. 4 
November 1 
n 
24118045 after Nov. 22 
Ludham, Thurſ. after Whitſ. 
week | | 
Lynn, (Mart) Feb. 14, laſts 
$ days. — October 1 
Lyng, November 21 
Maſſingham, Tueſday before 
Faſter, November 8 
Mattiſhall, Tueſday before 
Holy Thurſday. 
Methwold, April 25 
New Buckenham, laſt Satur, 
in May, & November 22 
Northwalſham, Holy Thurſ. 
Northwold, Nov. 30 . 
Norwich, Day bef. Good Fri. 
Do. (Biſhop- Bridge) Eaſter 
Monday and Tneſday 
Do. (Do.) Whit-M. & Tu. 
Oxburgh, March 25 


Many of theſe are much upon the d 
ſome of them rather increaſing. 


Eaſter Monday and 
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Pulham St. Mary, 3d Thurſ. 
in May 

Reepham, June 29 

Rudham, May 17, October 13 


Scole, Eaſter Tueſday 


Scottow, Ditto | 

Shouldham, Sept. 19, Oct. 10 

Southrepps, July 25 

Sprowſton( Magdalen), Aug.z 

Stoke, December 6 

Stowbridge, Sat. after Whit- 
Sunday 


Swaff ham, May 12, July 21 


November 3 (Sheep Shows ) 
Thetford, May 14, Augulit 2, 
September 25 


Walſingham, Whit Monday _ 
Watton, July 10, October 10, 


November 8 
Weaſenham, Jan. 25 
Worſted, May 12 
Wymondham, Feb. 2, and 

May 6, O. 8. 
Yarmouth, March 28 & 29. 


ecline, but 


The greateſt of theſe, for cattle, are St. F aith's, 
Harleſton, and Hempton Green; to which are 
brought a vaſt number of Scotch and Iriſh cattle, 

The greateſt for ſheep, are Kipton-aſh, Cawſton, 
and Harleſton. Cn 


The Markets, 


As far as relates to the pitching of corn, are every 
where dropt, and the whole trade is carried on 
by ſample, which is greatly againſt the labourer, 

| — artificer, 
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inferior, except as to fize—but of late, the prices 
of all articles are very much increaſed, even with. 


tant rife, but merely ſtating the difference between 


meal from 18. to 18. 6d. per ſtone, of 14 Ib,—malt 


very reaſonable, and in much greater abundance | 


ſeaſons, 
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artificer, and little tradeſman, as it has a tendeng 
to throw the corn into the channels of monopoly, 
and I do not think a better thing could be 40 ther. 
for the community, than that of giving all poſſible 
encouragement to public fairs and markets; for, 
among other good effects that might reſult fry, MI nth 
them, I am of opinion, it would tend more than pro 
any thing, to check the increaſe of large farms, a; it 18 
I have before ventured to oblerve. 


ing 
As to the markets for other proviſions, ſuch iz e who 
poultry, butcher's meat, and vegetables, I do not gav: 


think any part of England can exceed that of ow 
Norwich, nor are thoſe of Lynn and Yarmouth 
out having any reference to the very late exorbi. 
twenty years ſince and laſt year. 

Butter was then 7d. a pint, of 20 0z.—laſt year 
it was 18.—cheeſe is increaſed from gd. per Ib. 
to 6d. poultry and eggs in the ſame proportion 
pork and butcher's meat from gd. per Ib. to 5d.— 


from 11. 12s. to 21. 88. per quarter — vegetables 


than formerly milk at 6d. a gallon, but very little 
to be had—wild fowl plenty and reaſonable, in hard 


Filb, 
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Fiſh, conſidering it as a maritime county, nei- 
ther regularly ſupplied or cheap. In the rivers 
chere is good pike and tench. From the ſea, the 
beſt fiſh are lobſters and ſoles, and ſometimes the 
cod is pretty good; herrings very good; whitings 
rather ſmall ; oyſters very large, but not good i in 
proportion ; herrings right good and cheap, and, 
it is preſumed, the valuable trade they afford 
might be greatly improved and extended, by check- 
ing the encroachment of the Dutch upon the coaſt, 
who have for a ſeries of years run away with the 
gdvantages which ought to have attached to our 
own eaſtern lea-ports, N to Yarmouth, 
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Section XXVII. . Cn 


STATE OF THE PooR, MI © 


Tux poor-rates have increaſed in this county 
in a full proportion to others, and with a view of 
ſtopping this increaſe, ſeveral houſes of induſtry 
(a) have been eſtabliſhed ; but they are grievous 
things in the eyes of the poor, and I am afraid, 
are not found to anſwer the end that was expected 
from them. I know of no law that can enforce 
induſtry; it may be encouraged, and great good 
will reſult from it ; but it never can be effected by 
compulſion (b). 


There are two principles which ſhould be kept 
alive, as much as poſſible, in the minds of the 
poor—pride and ſhame : the former will lead them 
to the attainment of comfort by honeft means; and 
the latter will keep them from becoming burthen- 
ſome to their neighbours. But many of the mo- 
dern plans, for making proviſions for them, haue 


tended to deſtroy theſe principles (c). 


A man 
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A man born to no inheritance, who aſſiduouſly 
devotes his whole life to labour, when nature de- 
clines, has as great a claim upon the neighbour- 
hood, where the labour of his youth has been de- 
voted, as the worn out ſoldier or ſailor has to 
Chelſea or Greenwich; and this reward ought to 
be as honourable, as it is comfortable, and not to 
be adminiſtered in a way that 1s repugnant to 
that natural love of rational freedom which every 
human mind ſympathizes in the enjoyment of.— 
Such a man, as 1 have here characterized, ought 

to be diſtinguiſhed from the lazy and profligate 
' wretch, who has ſeldom worked but by force. The 
one ought not to be crowded into the ſame habita- 
tion with the other ; but in houſes of induſtry there | 
can be no diſtinction (d). 


The focial clubs for mutual relief, which are 
prevalent in many parts of the weſt of England, 
are highly commendable; and, perhaps, as well 
worth the attention of the Board of Agriculture, 
as any object they can take up. If a little encou- 
ragement could be given to theſe laudable ſocie- 
ties, which are now ſanctioned by law, and proper 
places of fecurity could be eſtabliſhed for their lit- 
tle funds, it would tend very much to encourage 
the poor to ſtruggle with their difficulties; and it 
would be conſiſtent with ſound policy, as well as 
humanity, in the rich and opulent, to add little 
donations to the poor man's neſt egg, on theſe oc- 
. cCaſions. 
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caſions. Earl Harcourt's example, at Nuncham, it is 
in Oxfordſhire, is well deſerving imitation; if , 
poor man puts a penny into the ſocial box, he | pum 
puts in another; if a farmer or tradeſman contri. 
butes a ſhilling, he adds another; and by this | mod 
means his lordſhip's eſtate is kept in high credit, beſte 


the poor-rates are low, and the ſpirit of the pea- gOOC 
ſantry unbroken; which is the great thing that 
ought to be aimed at, and unleſs ſome encourage. 
ment of this ſort, be given, it is impoſlible that the | proc 
labourer in huſbandry can, when he has a family, beer 
procure his ad ONE with his 883 _y maſ 
Wages, | OE e BG 078033 ſteat 
5 1 gar ko 1 1 5447 005 othi 
There is one thing which is incumbent on all wel 
great farmers to do, and that is, to provide com. 
fortable cottages for two or three of their moſt in- 
duſtrious labourers, and to lay to or three acres 
| of graſs land to each, to, enable ſuch labourer to 
keep a cow (e) andö a pig—ſuch a man, is always a | 
faithful ſervant to the farmer: who employs him: he | the 
has a ſtake in the common, intereſt of the country, 
and is never prompt to riot, in times of ſedition, 
like the man who has nothing to loſe; on the con- th. 
trary, he is A ſtrong link in the chain of national me 
R + neg 
Ny OE 6 ,, 

fv are but few great 1 however, in- 
clined to accommodate cottagers with | theſe little 


portions of land, and when they do let them any, 
it 
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it is generally at double the rent they give for it; 
But I am perſuaded, that if there were a certain 
number of cottages, of this deſcription, in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the eſtates, and they were accom- 
modated in this manner, and thoſe places were 
beſtowed as A reward to labourers of particular 
„od conduct, it would do wonders towards the 
duction of the rates, and the preſervation of or- 
der; for I have been witneſs to. ſeveral ſtriking 
proofs of this, in two or three labourers, who have 
been thus favoured, whoſe attachment to their 
maſters was exemplary, as they were not only 
ſleady in themſelves, but by their example kept 
others from running into exceſs. There cannot 
well be too many of theſe places attached to large 


the beſt fort of population, 


| There | is another thing which it is incumbent on 

all occupiers of land to do, which is, to ſupply 
their own labourers with wheat at a moderate 
price—when the price in the market is high and 
oppreſſive to them (/). It is but reaſonable, that 


mal ſervant; a farmer does not give his horle a leſs 
quantity of oats, becauſe they are dear, nor is it 


barn, ſhould have leſs for his penny, becauſe the 
maſter gets a great price; but I do not mean to 


caule 


farms ; they ,would be the moſt prolific cradles of 
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the human ſervant ſhould fare as well as the ani- 


wr ET 


reaſonable that the plough-man, or threſher in his 


lay this ſhould be extended to manufacturers, be- 
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claim upon the land, as the workmen in the vine. 


yard. 
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cauſe they are in general better paid than labour. 
ers in agriculture, and have not fo immediate: 


Tf one thing, in aid of what I have taken the 
liberty to ſuggeſt, could be eſtabliſhed, it would, 
perhaps, go near to remedy all grievances ; and, in 


2 

a great meaſure, ſet aſide the neceffity of the poor 10 5 
laws, and this would be the adoption of ſomething "M0 
like Mr. Ackland*s ſcheme (g) of taxing labour a i: 
for its own fupport, by levying from the young . a 
and luſty, a penny to be put out upon accumy- « py 
lated intereſt, for the advantage of the old and de. « w 
crepid. Age and infirmity would then dip its 0 
Hand into the purſe it had helped to fill; honeſt Go 
pride would be preſerved, induſtry encouraged, « fi 
and the latter part of a poor man's life would ter. n 


minate in comfort (A). 


VOTE. 


NOTES. 


6% From Sir Thomas Beeyor :—* Theſe eſtabliſhments, 
« militating with every principle of humanity and political 
« intereſt, and not unfrequently with thoſe of morality, can- 
« not be too often, or too much reprobated, and though this 
« may not ſeem the proper place to enter into any detail of 
« the ſubje&, yet, perhaps, it may not be quite foreign to the 
« purpoſe of this view, (omitting the article of inhumanity, 


« which muſt arreſt the obſervation of every one who knows 


« the powers and management of them) to point out the in- 
« jury the public ſuſtains, from theſe inſtitutions, in the loſs 


« of labour and corruption of manners. With reſpect to the 


« firſt, it appears, that in the year, from 1789 to 1784, the 
« number of paupers in the workhouſes at Norwich was 
« 1301, the earnings of whom, in the year, were only 10291. 
« 10s, 8d. and in that from 1785 to 1786 the number of 
« paupers was 1600, the earnings 14251. 128. or 178. 8d. per 
head, per ann. not quite 3d, per diem—and in the houſe 
* of induſtry at Wicklewood, the earnings of the paupers are 
* uſually about 15s, per bead, per ann, little more than 2d. per 
* head, per diem—and if it. be allowed, that one-half (which 
„is more than the due proportion) be incapable of work, 
the reſult will be only double the above pitiful ſums : the 
„ reaſon of thoſe accounts being taken from the ſpecified 
years, is folely becauſe at that time it was made the ſubje& 
** of enquiry by the writer of theſe remarks. As nothing 


e ſimulates to induſtry ſo much as intereſt, and the man who 


„works for another, will ever contrive to do as little as poſ- 
% ſible, there are but few hopes of amendment in this point 


to 
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« to what a ſet of uſeleſs beings are ſuch numbers thy; re. 
« duced. In the article of morality, it is to be wiſhed, thy 
the truth of the following fact would be doubted, "oa the 
account has been publiſhed 2 and never contradifted : : tha 
«« upon an enquiry made into the fate of the workhouſes At 
«© Norwich, a few years ago, there were found three or four 
«« perſons, of different ſexes, lodged under the ſame blanket, 
„% men, women, and children, promiſcuouſly aſſociating to. 
„ gether. Many other ſimilar inſtances can be Produced, 
but theſe, and the other evils attendant” on theſe eſtabliſh. 
ments, will probably b be the lubjett of a future publication,” 


601 From Mr. James — * If poor houſes are grievous things 
« in the eyes of the poor, I am apprehenſive, it proceeds only 
« from their miſmanagement. Extreme poor, ſuch as entitles 
« a man to aſſiſtance, proceeds from ſeveral cauſes, from in- 


« ability for labour, through ſickneſs or age, unwillingneſs, | 


through an idle profligate diſpoſition, and, ſometimes, from 
the want of opportunity: it never was intended that theſe 
« three claſſes ſhould be blended together; if I am not mil. 
« taken, poor houſes were inſtituted with a view to be an aly. 
lum for helpleſs infancy and age, to furniſh means of reco- 


very to the ſick, and employment to thoſe who are willing to 


« work, but, from want of opportunity, are unable to up- 
port themſel ves but for what reafon fhould the profligate 
« and indolent be introduced, ſurely they are not fit inhabi- 
« tants for an houſe of induſtry, the houſe of correction 
« would, I conceive, be, by far, a more proper place; at 


« any rate, they ſhould be kept apart, for as a general infec- 


„ tion is ever occaſioned by a particular one, fo one licen- 
c tious character is often the means of ſubſtituting diſorder 


«« and confuſion, in the room of order and regularity, Com- 
1 pulſion is not congenial to the mind of man; encourage- 


ment ought ever to be preferred to force; this I advance 
« as a general rule, but, like every other, it is not without is 


exception, for 1 muſt confeſs there are ſome which are 


never 
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tt never to be overcome, but by the latter. As to the poor 
« dilliking them, if our author does not mean the aged and the 
« diſabled, is rather an argument in their favour, than other- 
« wiſe, for if their ſituations. were rendered too comfortable, 
« their effect might operate very differently to what was in- 
« tended, by encouraging that very lazineſs which the inſti- 
« tutors were in hopes of deſtroying: as it is, their diſlike 


may produce, firſt, a deſire of providing for themſelves, 


e and a diſpoſition to embrace the firſt opportunity, which 
« by chance or enquiry they may happen to meet with, If 
« the aged and infirm are diſſatisfied, humanity diQates to us 
<«t0 loſe no time in enquiring into the cauſes of their diſlike, 
16 and, if properly founded, to relieve and redreſs them.“ 


(c) From Mr. Howlett:—“ The remark in this paſſage is 
ec indubitably juſt, and deſerves the molt attentive conſidera- 
« tion.“ 


(d) From Mr. Howlett likewiſe ;—@ This is a moſt power- 
« ful objection to houſes of induſtry, and there are many 
« more of equal force, and ene cannot but be aſtoniſhed at 
« the daily increale of their number,” 


le From Mr. Dann :—* Certainly it is highly laudable and 
« politic for farmers to encourage and reward labourers of 
good conduct, but, in preference to furniſhing them with 
means of keeping a cow or pigs, I would recommend giving 
« them ſkimmed milk, and letting them have a preportion of 
*« york and wheat, according to the number of their family, 
below the market price, ary indeed, fuch is my practice. 
When they have a cow or Pigs, it is too often ſeen, that it 
leads them to diſhoneſt means, to ſupport them ; ſuch, how- 
«ever, has very often been the caſe in my neighbourhood ; 


„but comfortable cottages, with proper gardens, I „ 


* wiſh to ſee them haves? 


2 From 


— — — 
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From Mr. Boys :—** If farmers, in general, were to a 
*« commodate their labourers with two acres of land, a co, 
4 and two or three pigs, they would probably have more at. 
*« ficulty in getting their hard work done —as the cow, land, 
© &c, would enable them to live with leſs earnings, 


() From Mr. Howlett , This indulgence to the labour. 
«er is, undoubtedly, a matter of kindneſs and humanity in 
& the maſter, but it feems by no means incumbent upon him, 
« or if it be, it is equally ſo upon the employers of manufac. 
„ turers; and if this abatement of price be requiſite in one 
article, upon fimilar occaſions, it muſt be equally neceſſary 
in all, and this would, in the end, be the ſame as an ad. 
% vance of wages, which ſurely ought not to depend on the 
« choice or caprice of individuals, but be under the infpeftion 
« and regulation of the 5 as ex pedieney might require," 


(g) From Mr, Howlett likewife's — Mr. Acklant's plan, 
in my apprehenſion, is, by much, the beſt that has yet been 
6 propoſed to the legiſlature, Tf put in execution, it would 
«« probably be attended with ſome beneficial conſequences, 
* though certainly neither to the degree nor the extent here 
% intimated. It makes no proviſion for natural weakneſs 
* and debility of conſtitution, for occaſional deficiency or 
„ ſcarcity of employment, for ſeverity of ſeafons, and varia. 
tion in the price of proviſions; beſides that, the whole goes 
* upon the fundamental error, that the poſlible earnings of 
«« the poor are univerſally adequate to their neceſſities,” 


From Mr. Fox:“ It gives me much pleaſure to per- 
« ceive the ideas I have given on this ſubjeR, (in my Note I 
on my ſecond perufal of the Report for Glouceſterſhire) | 
« fo appoſitely 3 by the author. 8 


(*) From Mr, James: Some fuch plan would, no doubt, 
be very beneficial, but the preſent price of, layour will br 


0 


— 
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« no means admit of this trifling deduQtion, therefore an alte- 
« ration muſt take place previous to its adoption; in the inte- 
« rim, I would recommend a fund to be eſtabliſhed, by means 
« of the rich, for this purpoſe, The inequality of the poor- 
« rates has long been a ſubject of complaint—ſuppoſe all the 
poor were to be conſolidated, and every parifh, by means 
t of overſeers, choſen annually from among them, but ſub- 
« jet to the cont roul of ſome ſuperior board, was to take 
„ into its care their own reſpeQively—the means of their 
u maintenance to be furniſhed by Government, who, in or- 
« der to be enabled, might impoſe a ſmall addition to the 
6 land- tax, or a per centage upon the aſſeſſed taxes,” 


Upon theſe different remarks I have but little to ſay ; Sir 
Thomas's firſt obſervation appears to me manly and juſt, but 


J could have wiſhed, that in his ſecond remark, he had not 
been of the ſame opinion with Mr, Dann. It ſeems to me a 


bad argument, that a man 1s to have a comfort with-held from 
him, leſt it ſhould have a tendency to make him diſhoneſt, 
We may as well ſay, that they ought not to have a chimney 
in their cottage, leſt it ſhould be an inducemeut to them to 
{teal wood to burn in it. 


Mr, Boys's remark is of the ſame caſt: he is not willing te 
allow a poor man the greateſt bleſſing that can be given him, 
leſt the farmer ſhould be liable to ſuſtain ſome little inconve- 
nience by it. 1 8 i 

Mr, Howlett is for conſidering this as an indulgence to the 
labourer, if it be granted, and by no means incumbent on the 
great farmer: but in this J muſt totally diſagree with him, for 
| think it is a poſitive duty, which the law of humanity and 
the duty of a chriſtian ſtrongly prompt him to comply with,” 
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From Mr. Boys: — If farmers, in general, were tg a0. 
*« commodate their labourers with two acres of land, a cow, 
«4 and two or three pigs, they would probably have more tif, 


e ficulty in getting their hard work done—as the cow, land, 


© KC. would enable them to live with leſs earnings. 


(/) From Mr. Hewlett: “ This r to the labour. 


«er is, undoubtedly, a matter of kindneſs and humanity j in 


the maſter, but it ſeems by no means incumbent upon him, 
« or if it be, it is equally ſo upon the employers of manufac. 
« turers; and if this abatement of price be requiſite in one 
« article, upon fimilar occaſions, it muſt be equally neceſſary 


% in all, and this would, in the end, be the fame as an ad- 


% vance of wages, which ſurely ought not to depend on the 
« choice or caprice of individuals, but be under the infpettion 
« and regulation of the pane, as expediency might require,” 


(g) From Mr. Howlett likewiſe :—* Mr. Ackland's plan, 
in my apprehenſion, is, by much, the beſt that has yet been 
4 propoſed to the legiſlature. If put in execution, it would 
«« probably be attended with ſome beneficial conſequences, 

„though certainly neither to the degree nor the extent here 
« intimated, It makes no proviſion for natural weaknels 
and debility of conſtitution, for occaſional deficiency or 


* ſearcity of employment, for ſeverity of ſeafons, and varia 


* tion in the price of proviſions; beſides that, the whole goes 
% upon the fundamental error, that the poſlible earnings of 
4 the poor are univerſally . to their neceſſities,” 


From Mr. Fox It gives me much pleaſure to per- 


4 ceive the ideas I have given on this ſubjett, (in my Note II. 


on my ſecond perufal of the Report for Glouceſterſhire) 


4 ſo e ſupported 8 the author,” 


(*) From Mr. James :—* Some fuch plan would, 6 fond, 
be very beneficial, but the preſent prove of labour will by 


6 n6 
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« no means admit of this trifling deduction, therefore an alte- 
1 ration muſt take place previous to its adoption; in the inte- 
« rim, I would recommend a fund to be eſtabliſhed, by means 
« of the rich, for this purpoſe, The inequality of the poor- 
« rates has long been a ſubject of complaint ſuppoſe all the 
poor were to be conſolidated, and every pariſh, by means 
s of overſeers, choſen annually from among them, but ſub- 
6 jeft to the cont roul of ſome ſuperior board, was to take 
«into its care their own reſpeQively—the means of their 
u maintenance to be furniſhed by Government, who, in or- 
« der to be enabled, might impoſe a ſmall addition to the 
6 land-tax, or a per centage upon the aſſeſſed taxes,” 


Upon theſe different remarks I have but little to ſay; Sir 
Thomas's firſt obſervation appears to me manly and juſt, but 
I could have wiſhed, that in his ſecond remark, he had not 
been of the ſame opinion with Mr. Dann. It ſeems to me a 
bad argument, that a man 1s to have a comfort with-held from 
him, leſt it ſhould have a tendency to make him diſhoneſt, 
We may as well ſay, that they ought not to have a chimney 
in their cottage, leſt it ſhould be an inducemeut to them to Ul. 
fecal wood to burn in it. x 44 


Mr. Boys's remark is of the ſame caſt: he is not willing te Li 
allow a poor man the greateſt bleſſing that can be given him, 
leſt the farmer ſhould be liable to ſuſtain ſome little inconve- wu 
nience by it, | | | 


| 
| 
| 
Mr, Howlett is for conſidering this as an indulgence to the | 
labourer, if it be granted, and by no means incumbent on the | þ | 
. 


great farmer: but in this I muſt totally diſagree with him, for 
| think it is a poſitive duty, which the law of humanity and 
the duty of a chriſtian {ſtrongly prompt him to comply with,” 
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REPREHENSIBLE PRACTICES, 


Trovcn I have, in this Report, given preat | 
commendation to many practices of huſbandry, 
which I think deſerve imitation, it is incumbent 
on me, for the ſake of juſtice, to take notice of a 
few things, which, in my opinion, are reprehen- 
fible. The harveſt, a very important branch of 
huſbandry, is gathered in a very {lovenly manner: ſo th; 
women and boys are ſeldom employed in any part the b 
of it. A certain number of men are provided ace. | men, 
cording to the number of acres of corn; in the | 
beſt parts of the county, ten or twelve acres is the 
allowance to a man; in the light parts, fifteen or 


24 
that 1 
and 1 


to a | 
latter 
are | 


ſixteen acres. The man is boarded extremely WW grit a 
well, and his allowance in money is from two gui- ty to 
neas to fifty ſhillings, whether the harveſt be long pract 
or ſhort. The firſt thing the farmer aims at, is to bo wl 


time the beginning of his harveſt, ſo that bis corn 
may follow in ſucceſſion, that no interval or pauſe In 


may take place; as the boarding of his men is at- . unu{; 
tended 
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tended with great expence, and, therefore, the Bl 
ſooner he can get the work through, the leſs it Mi 
will coſt him in proviſions. This narrow idea 
often coſts him nearly a tenth part of the value of 
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his crop, for he ſeldom begins reaping his wheat al 
ſo ſoon, by ten days or a fortnight, as he ought, 1 
though wheat is always the better for being cut 4 | 
rather early. It often ſtands till the ears turn oo Hog 1 lt 
down in an inverted ſtate, and till it is fo ripe and | It 
brittle, that when there happens to be a briſk wind, ll ! ; 
it is no uncommon thing to fee four or five buſhels il L if 
of wheat whipt out and loſt, and ſometimes a quar- 1 
ter of oats (a). Wl! | 
The barley is always carried from the ſwarth, ſo I It 
that they never begin to carry till late in the day; 1 
and no part of the ground is raked till afterwards; 1 


ſo that a vaſt deal of corn is trodden out. After it 1 
the bulk of it is carried, the piece is drag- raked, by | 
men, with iron teeth drags; or by a drag faſtened 
to a pair of wheels, and drawn by a horſe. The 
latter is the beſt practice of the two, though they 
are both bad; for the rakings are ſo mixt with 
grit and duſt, that the corn is of an inferior quali- 
ty to the other. It cannot be doubted but the 
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practice of moſt other countries is to be preferred | 
to what is obſerved here, | 


„ 
— 


In the firſt place, the huſband is feeding with 
unuſual luxury, while the wife and children are 
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ſtarving. It would certainly be more comfortable 
if they undertook the reaping and mowing of 2 
certain number of acres, in which caſe, the man 
might work with his family, and his wife and chil. 
dren would earn ſomething conſiderable, not only 
in the reaping part, but in the cocking and raking 
the lent grain, which wouid enable them to eat a 
comfortable morſel together. There would not, if 
this were the caſe, be half ſo much corn ſhelled 
and loſt; and the barley, in a wet ſeaſon, would 
be better preſerved, and admit of being carried 
much earlier in the morning from the cock, than 
it can from the ſwarth (6). 


Stacking is another thing which is very ill done 
here, particularly wheat ſtacks, though they are 
ſomewhat improved too in making them, of late 
years; but they run them up in a long rickety 
form, without ſymmetry, and ſeldom ſet them up- 
on ſtaddles, to preſerve the corn from vermin, 


Another very bad practice relates to their fences. 


No farmers raiſe a white-thorn hedge ſooner, or 
deſtroy it ſo ſoon; every other time of cutting 


hedges of this fort, they are buck-ſtalled, as it is 


called, which is cutting the whole hedge off at 
about three feet from the ground, which is an irre- 


making it hollow at the bottom. And as to other 
thorns and ſtubb-wood, they are apt to cut them 


as their immediate wants require, at all ſeaſons of 
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the year, and to leave the ſtool in a jagged ſtate, fo 
as to admit the wet into it, which cauſes it to decay. 

On the contrary, wood ſhould never be cut but in 
the winter ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut upwards to 
; \mooth point, and as cloſe to the ſtools as poſſi- 
ble, and then it will ſhoot again with more vigour. 


J have taken the liberty to point out theſe prac- 
tices, as diſcreditable to this county, but I do not 
know of any other which are very reprehenſible, 
but there is one, which is prevalent in ſome other 
counties, which has a very hurtful tendency, I 
mean that of burn-baking, upon which, I truſt, 1 
ſhall” not be conſidered as going much out of my 
way, if I expreſs my ſentiments upon it with free- 
dom, in this place; I will frankly avow I do it 
with the double view of preventing its introduction 
here, and checking its progreſs elſewhere ; for 
though the crops obtained from it, are ſuch as to 
produce a temporary advantage to the occupier, 
it is a mortgage without redemption upon the 
fee-ſimple of the land, by reducing the flaple, 
and depriving the ſoil of it natural graſſes. The 
better way is to leale-plough the ſurface, and af- 
terwards bury the roots and give them time to rot, 
and land, thus uſed, 1s generally very fertile and 
kind, Burn-baking is, in my opinion, a very per- 
nicious practice, and I truſt will ſoon be explod- 
ed. If it is any where to be allowed, it is upon 
the coarſe fenny parts of Lincolnſhire—upon a 
Dons ſhallow 
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ſhallow ſoil it is inſufferable, becauſe it tends to 
leſſen the depth of the ſoil; for though the advo. 
cates for it will ſay, that earth cannot be reduced, 
yet when we conſider that the ſurface or rind of 
land, (which by this practice 1s pared off about two 
inches in thicknels) is nothing but the relicks of 
putrified plants, which afford the beſt aliment to 
renewed vegetation, it certainly does, in this ſenſe, 
admit of dimunition, and beſides weakening the 
foil, it unqueſtionably deſtroys all ſeeds of the 
beſt graſſes which nature has depoſited in the ſur. 
face of the earth, which is very obvious from this 
land being leſs favourable to graſs, for a ſeries of 


years, after it is burnt than before. This perni- 


cious practice mult have had its riſe from lazineſs, 
being an eaſier way to get rid of a coarſe rough 
ſwarth, by this means, than by ſuch modes of cul- 
ture, as would have for their object, the reducing 
it to a rotten ſtate; it muſt therefore be expected, 
that all temporary occupiers will continue advo- 
cates for it, but it is preſumed, that all' owners 
of eſtates, looking forward to a more permanent 
intereſt, will do all in their power to diſcou- 
rage it. 


Upon a peruſal of the Agricultural Reports, | 


lately publiſhed, I was much pleaſed to find this 
practice condemned by a very conſiderable majo- 
rity of the reporters. Mr. Davis obſerves, © that 
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« ever good the huſbandry may be for fathers, it 
« js run to ſons.” 


Mr. Fox, for Monmouthſhire, ſays, © that where 

c the ſoil is thin, it is injurious—that it may give 

« a crop for a year or two, but after, will give 
« yery little produce but that of hungry weeds.” 


Mr. Stone, for Lincolnſhire, confirms the obſer- 
vations of the latter, by remarking, that where the 
practice has prevailed, © evident marks remain of 


« the injury the land has ſuſtained by it.“ 


Mr. Lowe, for Nottinghamſhire, obſerves, that 
« lands, in Norwall lordſhip, have been entirely 
« ſpoiled by it.” Mr. Calvert, in the Appendix 
to the ſame county, obſerves, © that in many in- 
«ſtances he has known a barrenneſs enſue, which 
«a long ſeries of years has not been ſufficient to 
« remedy.” 


Mr. Holt, for Lancaſhire, ſays, that © it has 
been too much practiſed, and its deſtructive 
* effects are but too apparent upon many farms, 
here it has been frequently repeated.“ 


ſtates an experiment made between one part of 
field of old graſs-land broke up, in a proper 
manner, with the plough, and another part burn- 

2 baked, 
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baked, the reſult of which was, © that the crops 
« upon the pared and burnt land, after the firg 
« two or three years, kept gradually growing worſe, | 
« and upon the ploughed part, the crops, for fome | 
« years, grew better, and afterwards were viſibly 
« ſuperior to the pared and burnt land,” 


Mr. Vancouver, for Cambridgeſhire, obſerves, 
that * in the King's, the Queen's, and other coun- 
« ties in Ireland, where paring and burning the Th 
thin high lands have been untortunately prac- 
ce tiled, extenſive and naturally fruitful tracts have 
« been reduced to the loweſt and moſt exhauſted 
« ſtate of barrenneſs and poverty, and as the like 
« effes mult on a certainty, under ſimilar circum- 
« ſtances, follow the {ame practice in this kingdom, ald ti 
is it not ealy to compre hend the reaſoning of | beſt { 
* thoſe perſons, whole judgment leads to the gene- WM «<,ci6 
« ral recommendation of ſo pernicious a ſyſtem,” 
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many reſpectable found agriculturiſts, I was not a kinds 
little furprized at Mr. Arthur Young's coming for- 
ward, in the Ha:imptihire Appendix, not only with a 
ſanguine recommendation of this reprobated ſy[- 
tem, but with a ſort of cenſure upon ſuch of the 
reporters. as are of a different opinion. In an- 
other place too he has, expreſſed himſelf with 3 
great confidence upon this ſubject, but whether | FRED 
to his credit or diſcredit, I will not take upon me 80 fa 
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to determine, but as Mr. Young's reaſoning may 
have a tendency to increaſe what I conceive to be 
a real evil, I mean the breaking up of the maiden 
downs, which are the glory of the weſtern coun- 
ties, and one of the greateſt ſupports of the wool- 
len manufactory, I hope I ſhall not be conſidered 
as going out of my way, in making a ſhort remark 
upon It. 
The increaſe of rent, upon land thus broken up 
and paſied through this ordeal trial, is no deciſive 
proof, that the practice is advantageous, even in 
that point of view, for it is evident that reducing 
the quantity of down muſt reduce the number of 
ſheep, and conſequently leſſen the value of the 
old tillage, by robbing it of the fold, which is its 
beſt ſupport; ſo that two certain advantages are 
ſacrificed for one, and that, perhaps, not perma- 
nent. In ſhort, without a due proportion of old 
ſward, a flock cannot, all the year, be kept in 
health; artificial graſſes, though good in their 
kinds, will not alone anſwer the purpoſe required; 
this every farmer of experience knows, and it is 
not in Hampſhire alone where the loſs of this old 
turt has been grievouſly felt, but in many parts of 
this county, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Thetford, where the breaking up of ſo much of the 
heath land, has ſo far contracted the ſheep-walks, 
that the flocks ſuſtain an irreparable injury from it. 
So far theſe practices attach to farmers; but there is 
A a 2 one 
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one more, which I cannot paſs over without no. 
tice, which applies to the poor, I mean that ſcan. 
dalous cuſtom of cutting up the commons for fuel, 
without any diſtinction of foil; if they were to 


confine it merely to boggy or rough coarſe 
parts, it would be leſs reprehenſible, for I will al- 
low the argument of neceſſity to be very ſtrong; 


but to cut them up, as they now do, indiſcrimi- 
nately, frequently paring off green ſward, the 
herbage of which is worth twenty ſhillings an 
acre, is unpardonable ; for independent of their not 
having a ſhadow of right to break up the ſoil, they, 
in fact, deſtroy their own intereſt in the mouthage, 
in which, perhaps, their right cannot be diſputed, 
I hope, therefore, that this caution may have ſome 


good effect in recommending it to the poor, to be 
more modeſt in this practice in future, and not to | 
do it without leave firſt obtained from the lord of 


the manor, and, at the ſame time, be a hint to the 


latter to look .into this abuſe, and endeavour ta 


Nop it in time, 
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NOTES, 


(a) From Mr. Wagſtaff:—“ The remark on the late begin- 
ning of harveſt, and the conſequent loſs from delay, moſt 
« literally did apply ſome twenty or fifteen years back, and 
« may {till apply to many individuals now ; but a requiſite 
« reformation has already taken place with the generality of 
« the farmers, particularly in the vicinity of Norwich.” 


(3) * It may be recolletted, that while the men are thus 
« profitably employed to earn a ſum generally adequate to 
« their annual rent, the wives and children are gleaning the 
« fields, by which a proviſion 1s made of bread for the whole 
« family during winter months; and a little providence before 
* harveſt, or a {mall dip of credit on the wages to be received 
« by the huſband, is an effectual bar againſt ſtarving—while 
« their ſocial meetings are a triumph of emulation, and would 
*© not be exchanged by them for any other ſpecies of labour, 
« as, indeed, it is generally more and longer beneficial, 


« While cocking, or gathering the ſwarth, is of problematical | 


preference, it is certain that the Norfolk farmer prefers 


„his own mode. as raking by ſame of his men, he believes 
) 8-971 I 1 , þ- 


is molt to his profit.“ 


I am much indebted to this gentleman for a great many ſen- 
ible and humane obſervations upon difterent parts of my 
Report, which, in my opinion, do him great credit; but, 
in the preſent inſtance, I doubt he has ſuffered himſelf to be 
bialed by a little provincial prejudice.—l have no objettion 
to the womens' gleaning, provided they reap firſt; which is 
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the caſe in other counties, There 1s not gleaning enough for 
all the women and children, the latter would be alone ſuf. 
cient but this might be regulated without any prejudice to 
the women, who wexe more profitably employed, provided 
there was a proper 8 in the country to that effect. 


As˖ to the ſocial meetings, I ſhould think better of them, if G E 
the wife and children participated in them ; but, as this now 
ſtands, we meet with nothing but drunken men, filling the 
Public houſes for ſome days after the harveſt is ended, 


Reſpecting the barley, if Norfolk men ſhould ſtill object to 
its being cocked, I would adviſe them to gather it, at leaſt, I 
with rakes inſtead of ſhack-forks, for the latter often leaves Nt 
two buſhels per acre upon the ground, and the difference m | faithfi 
the expence is only 2d. per acre, ſuch 
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Section XXIX. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
DOR 


IN this Report, it has been my aim to give a 
faithful account of the Norfolk huſbandry, and 
ſuch other cuſtoms as are neceſſarily connected 
with it, without extenuation or exaggeration ; and 
the intelligent farmer, in other parts, will be under 
no difficulty in determining which parts to adopt, 
and which to reject. 


In the peruſal of a treatiſe of this kind, it is in- 
cumbent on the reader to lay aſide all prejudice, 
and {uffer his mind to be open to conviction— 
otherwiſe, I ſhall have written, and he will read, in 


vain, I ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to 


introduce this caution, if it were not almoſt gene- 
rally allowed, that huſbandmen are more obſti= 
nately attached to old practices, let them be ever 
lo bad, than any other deſcription of men, and are 


conſequently averſe to the introduction of any 


thing new, let it come ever ſo well recommended; 
at 
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at the ſame time, it is highly proper to be careful 
againſt adopting the viſionary recommendations of 
modern theoriſts, who, upon hypotheſes of their 
own, hold up wild ſyſtems of delufion, which are 

apt to miſlead the credulous and do great injury, 
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True judgment ſeems to lie in ſelecting ſuch | 
objects for imitation, as are either the reſult of 
well atteſted experiments, or that come from ſuch 
reſpectable authority as cannot be doubted, 


In the proſperity of agriculture, there are three 
perſons who have a natural tye upon each other: 
the gentleman of landed intereſt—the farmer— 
and the labourer. Their degrees of intereſt are 
different, but their connection muſt be perma- 
nent, as they cannot ſubſiſt without the aid of 
cach other: Protection is due from the firk— 
humanity from the ſecond—and obedience from 
the third. Sound policy diQtates a due obſer. 
vance of this mutual obligation, and the preſer- 
vation of a proportionate and juſt ſcale in reſpe& 
to every thing which mutually affects the par- 
ties: a departure from this, will, in the firſt 10 os 
inſtance, prove very detrimental to one of them, Tk 
and cannot ultimately be of any advantage to the ub 
others. the f, 
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Admitting this, as every impartial man muff, 
and comparing the advanced price of proviſions, 
6 — with 
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with the preſent rate of wages, and the price of la- 
bour, the cauſe of the increaſe upon the poor rates 
muſt be obvious. I would, therefore, advife eve- 
ty gentleman in the commiſſion of the peace, care- 
fully to peruſe a book I have before recommended 
in this work, namely, Fleetwood's Chronicon Pre- 
cioſum, which will ſnew him the proportions which 
were obſerved at that time, and likewiſe to advert 
to two particular acts of parliament, framed by the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors, viz, the 5th of Elizabeth, 
chapter iv, and the iſt of James, chapter vi; where 
ſufficient power is given to regulate this important 


buſineſs, 


Every farmer I would adviſe; to conſider the 
labourer not as an incumbrance upon him, but as 
eſſentially neceſſary to carry on his buſineſs, with- 
out whom he could not live or ſupport his own fa- 
mily; but the preſent weak policy has ariſen from 
a miſconception of the utility and real importance 
of the labourer to ſociety. No farmer will flight 
his horſe, or give him the leſs hay or corn for its 


being dear, if he did, he would expect the animal 


to decline in condition. — Why then ſhould the 
human ſervant be leſs attended to? He is, un- 
doubtedly, the firſt finew that puts the labour of 
the farm in motion, and without which it cannot 
de carried on: if, therefore, his full earnings will 
not keep him, it is a duty incumbent on his 
matter, to let him have a ſufficiency of corn, for 


his own family, at the ſame rate or price oy Which 
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he is paid for his labour, and not to ſuffer the 
ſpirit of a poor man, of this deſcription, to be 
broken. 


The force of this argument is grounded in my 
heart, and I hope it will ſtrike thoſe with convic- 
tion, who have power, in their different ſtations, 
to adminiſter the comfort I recommend—and that 
no diſpaſſionate perſon will blame me, for thus 


ſtanding forth—the ſteady friend of the helpleſs, 
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On the CULTURE of POTATOES. 


Lirrts FROM SIX MORDAUNT MARTIN, Barr. To 
Sin JOHN SINCLAIR, Baxr, patzD BURN HAu, 7th 
MaRCH, 1795, 


SIR, 


In conſequence of the circular * Hints reſpecting the 
Culture of Potatoes,” I take the liberty of addreſſing you, in 
favour of a ſort I do not find named in that paper—l mean 
the Kentiſh ſeedling. I was originally obliged to Sir Thomas 
Beevor for my ſtock; they have never yet exhibited any 
curl, and, I think, I may ſafely aſſert, that they have every 
ſeaſon produced double the quantity of the Champion, I do 
not prefer them as dainties for the table, but, perhaps, their 
inſipidity and perfect white mealineſs render them the moſt: 
deſirable of any for the purpoſe of making bread. If they 
have not already been tried, and diſapproved by the Board 
I ſhould be proud of the honour of ſending a few, by way of 


ſpecimen, wherever you may favour me wth permiſſion to 
direct them. 


My ſtock is not many buſhels, having only preſerved the 
lort with a view of ſupplying the neighbouring cottagers for 
their gardens, I feel no ſmall ſatisfaction in having taken 
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ſome pains to introduce, by ekamöle, the Feld culture of po. 
tatoes, in hopes, that what the poor might conſume, would 
be no more miſſed than the turnips, Which, [ believe, few 


farmers grudge them; but I fear there are many formidable 


objections, beſides the inſurmountable one of the ſhallow fa. 
ple of our dry ſoil, 


One excellent farmer, who is a man of a very liberal mind, 
(Mr. Overman, of Burnham Deepdale,) acknowledges, that 
on his firſt trial, he had more wheat per acre, where his po. 
tatoes grew, than on the reſt of the field : but the impoſſibility 
of getting a large ſpate of ground cleared in time to ſow 


wheat, on account of the gleaning, determined him not to 


repeat his experiment, 


n The wire- worms ſeem to be an increaſing evil in our crops 
which follow graſs, eſpecially ſaint-foin, and I have, bo 


inſtances, found potatoes increaſe them to a great degree, 


Another objectibn with me is; that when I fed my cows wi 


potatoes, they were all ſo tender footed, as to be hardly able 
to walk from the yard to an adjoining cloſe in which I threw 
them : this I attributed to their treading in the dung formed 


by the potatoes, as 0 ſoon recovered when they ceaſed 10 
eat them. 


I ſincerely hope the laudable endeavours of the Board of 


Agriculture, may prevent the apprehended want of bread 
corn, by promoting the growth of early potatoes; but I have 
been informed, that in Pruſſia, the uſe of potatoes is prohi- 
bited till a fixed time in the autumn, as it is found that the 
earlier uſe of them occaſions the bicody-flux—ttic diflerence 
of climate may poſſibly render this precaution unneceſſary 
here, but you will, 1 hope, attribute my mentioning it to its 
true motive a defire of preventing or finding a remedy for 


any inconvehicnce Which may attend an object ſo apparently 


deſirable, as the general culture of potatoes. 
J am, &c, 
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Upon Improving the Breed of Cattle. 


LETTER FROM M. OVERMAN, To Six JOHN SIN- 


CLAIR, BART. DATED BURNnaAM DEegrbarlg, 15th Ry 


1793. 
SIR, 


As the purſuit of agriculture is the path of life allotted to 
my ſhare, I cannot be inattentive to any undertaking which 
may ſerve to forward ſo great a national objett, more eſpecial- 
ly, when I ſee the inveſtigation of it committed to gentlemen 
equally Known for their extenſive knowledge, and the bene», 


volence of their intentions—the moſt beneficial conſequences 
muſt of courle follow, 


I beg to aſſure the Board of Agriculture, that 1 by no 
means want inclination to contribute any information, in my 
power, toward forwarding the great work they are engaged 
in; but I much fear, at the ſame time that the partiality of 
ſome unknown friend has over-rated both my abilities and 
my experience in huſbandry; the latter of which has been 


exerciſed only upon a very narrow ſcale, and, were it others 


wiſe, the attention necellary to the conduttins my own buſi— 


nels, does fo far engroſs my time, as to allow very little avo- 
cation from my main purſuit, 


Jam of opinion, notwithſtanding the many modern im- 
provements which we boaſt of, that huſbandry, in general 


is ſtill in us infancy, and that the knowledge of cattle is 


more ſo, 


The county of Norfolk produces abundant proofs, that 


bones and offal are the produce of a lar ge portion of the. belt 
herbage of this county, 
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Much praiſe 1s due to the endeavours of Thomas William 
Coke, Eſq. M. P. to introduce an improved breed, both of 


ſheep and neat cattle; but we do not ſee that his example hag 


been followed, as yet, in the degree which it certainly claims, 
Innovations, of any kind, are, to men of uninformed minds, 


reconciled with difficuity, and to wear out rooted prejudices, 


requires great length of time, 


As I learn, from the beſt information, that the inveſtiga. 
tion of the ſtate of huſbandry, in this county, is committed 
to the care of that very able and experienced agriculturiſt, 


Nathaniel Kent, Eſq. I am perſuaded, that the public expec- 


tation will be fully anſwered by the report of that gentleman 
but ſhould it prove, in the event, that any bal circumilaiices 
have eſcaped his enquiry, within this diſtri, I ſhall be 
ready to communicate any information in my power reſpect, 
17g it, 

I am,-Sir, &c, 
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0n Fatting Beasts with Oil, Bran, & Hay. 


Ir ER FRON LORD PETRE ro Sin JOHN SINCLAIR, 
BART. DATED PARK-LaANE, 2d APRIL, 1795, 


SIR, 


| aw very ſorry that I was detained at a meeting of the 
Chelmir Navigation Company, till it was too late for the 
Board of Agriculture, 


1 have received the following account from the country, 
relative to the fatting of beaſts on oil and bran: it is not fo 
accutate as if they had been fed with a view to making a regu- 
Jar experiment, but ſufficiently ſo for general information. 


To finiſh a beaſt, weighing 100 ſtone or more, and coming 
from graſs half fat, will coſt, in oil, bran, and hay, 10s. per 
week, and gain, at leaſt, 12 ſtone per month, by which, at 
the moderate price of 42d. per 1b. or gs. per ſtone, the feeder 
will be the loſer of 6d, per ſtone; but as the ox will be im- 


proved, in value, 18, per ſtone more, than if he had not been 


finiſhed with oil, (on account of the encreaſed quantity of 
ſuet gained by the feeding with oil or oil-cakes) the feeder, 
upon the whole, is well paid for his trouble and expences, 


What would be the difference between the expence of oil, 
or oil-cakes, I cannot pretend to ſay; I am at ſuch a diltance 
from the mills, that the carriage is very conſiderable, and a 
jarortwoof oil is ealily brought from London, which in- 
auces me to prefer oil, 


——_ <a es 5 5 
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dibbling.— The wheat dibbling begins the middle of Septem- 
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Marc 
On the Practice of Dibbling Wheat. 4 much 


| Thi 

LarrERTROM J. B. BURROUGHES, Esg. To Sin Joh Nx found 
SINCLAIR, BazT. pArED BuRLlinGhan, aal Aveusr, | Ans 
1794- | i furro\ 


in CAC 


SIR r0'WS. 
1 | Le The ir 
Ak HAD the honour of receiving a letter from you, with | taken 
vour Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture incloſed, for which three 1 
1 beg leave to return my proper acknowledgements inches 


In your letter you mention Mr. Varlo's referring to me, in 
a paper he laid before the Board of Agriculture, reſpecting applici 
fome important experiments I made in the practice of dib- Inst 
bling; in conſequence, ſome queſtions are propoſed to me. on, to 
Permit me to obſerve, Sir, it was not till the autumn of 17923 
I adopted this mode of ſetting wheat, to any extent, there- 
fore, cannot have made any experiments worthy to be laid Fifth 
before the Board; but have collected ſuch information as the what t 
neighbourhood affords on the tubject, which, with my own bers? 
obſervations on the practice, I humbly ſubnnit to you. | Ansh 
will do 
of barl« 


Four 


abounc 


Firor What are the di erent forts of grain that can be dib- 


| bled to advantage? | | the cor 


Answer. Wheat, peas, barley, and oats.— Beans ale when 
grown in this neighbourhood, (which. is but ſeldom) are dib- 


drops I 
follow 


require 

85 5 | Md. ; th 

Second. What is the proper ſeaſon for each, and can dih- holes— 
bling be done earlier and in worle weather than when ſeed 3 require 
ſown by other proceſſes? Tet, 1 due n 
Answer. The weather ſuitable for ſowing, is the ſame for one pa 


ber, and continues to the end of October; ; for barley and oats 
March, 
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March, and the beginning of April ; for peas, March, and as 


much earlier as the ſeaſon will admit of, 


. What is the expence per acre, and what has been 
found the beſt dibbling inſtrument ; 


Answer. Wheat is dibbled from gs. to 10s. per acre; four 
furrows are contained in a yard wide; two holes are dibbled 
in cach furrow, and the holes are three inches diſtant in the 
rows. Barley and oats at 8s, and peas at 7s, per acre. 
rhe inſtrument commonly uſed in this neighbourhood, I have 
taken the liberty to ſend you; it is ſteeled at the point, about 
three inches in length—the depth of the holes is about two 
inches. This inſtrument is uſed for all dibbling. 


fourth, What are the beſt ſoils for dibbling, and is it found 
applicable on deep clayey ſoils ? 
Answer. Our lighteſt ſoils are dibbled to advantage, and ſo 


on, to the ſtrongeſt loamy ſoil: deep clayey ſoil does not 
abound 1 in (as neighbourhood, = 


Fifth, How many perſons, per acre, does it require, and 
what time does it take to dibble an acre, by any given num- 
bers?” 


Answer. One perſon, with a pair of dibbling inſtruments, 
will do half an acre a day of wheat, three quarters of an acre 
of barley, oats, or peas, with the aſliſtance of children to drop 
the corn into the holes; the wages, per day, of a child that 
drops into only one hole, is gd,—of ſuch, fix are.required to 
follow one man; of thoſe that drop into two holes, three are 
required to follow one man—the wages of ſuch, per day, is 
d.; there are ſometimes employed thoſe that drop into three 
holes—their wages, per day, is 105d, and only two ſuch are 
required to follow one man. — Four men to dibble, with their 


due number of droppers, are eſteemed lufficient to work in 
one party, 


© C Sixth. 
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Sixth. What is the ſaving of ſeed per acre? 
Answer. Not leſs than fix pecks, nor more than eight 
pecks, per acre, are dibbled : if fown broadcaſt, from three to 
four buſhels per acre. 


Seventh. What is the additional produce per acre ? 
Answer. This is not yet aſcertained by experiment: eſti. 
mated at four to ſix buſhels per acre. 


Eighth, Is the grain of a better quality i P 
Answer. Exceeds the broadcaſt, in weight, from ten to 


twelve N in the quarter. bor it 

the p 

Ninth, Can the practice be eaſily diſſeminated? | am al 
Answer. By employing perſons uſed to dibbling, with thoſe 

that are totally ſtrangers to the praftice, will readily teach them Fir 

the way: and, upon enquiry, I find perſons in this neigh- adyar 


bourhood willing to engage themſelves, for a ſeaſon, at a tri- 
fling addition of wages, and their travelling expences allowed 
them, 


Siet 
folk) 
days 2 


Lagtly, Strict attention is required towards the children, the la 


that they are not ſuffered to drop more than three or four 
grains of wheat, barley, or oats into each hole, nor more than 


Thi 

85, 6d 
Ss. pe 
which 
holes. 


two or three beans or peas, as it may conſiderably injure the 


crop, beſides waſte of ſeed, 


Any information I can obtain farther, to throw light on | 
this ſubjeR, I ſhall be happy to communicate, and remain, &c. a 
clays, 


found 


Fif 


an acr 
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* Answers to the Questions from the Board of 


Agriculture, respecting Dibbling, 


T HE Board having done me the honour to apply to me, 
for information on the ſubje& of dibbling, I have anſwered 
the points referred to, in the conciſeſt and plaineſt n manner 1 
am able, 


firat, Wheat, barley, peas, and vetches may be dibbled to 
advantages 


- Second. The moſt proper ſeaſon (in the county of Nor- 
folk) for dibbling wheat; is old St. Michael, and fourteen 
days after; for barley, the month of April; peas and vetches, 
the latter end of February and March, as the ſeaſon may be, 


Third, The expence of dibbling, in our county, is from 
85, 6d. to 10s, per acre, for wheat and barley ; and 7s, 6d. to 


Ss. peas —We have but one ſort of dibbling inſtruments, 


_ which have the lower end of a conical form, for making the 
holes. 


Fourth. The mixt and ſandy ſoils anſwer dibbling; deep 


clays, J obſerve, are not often dibbled, but whether it is 
found not to anſwer on ſuch grounds, 1 am not able to ſay. 


fich. Two Aibblers, with three droppers each, will dibble 
an acre per day, of twelve hours, 


Sixth, 


By MR. BAKER, or ACLE, DATED 1gth AucusT, 1794. 
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| 
Sixth, The ſaving of ſeed, per acre, is (if the dropper are 


carefully attended to“) about ſix pecks of wheat, eight of bar. 
ley, and four of peas and vetches, 


Seventh, The additional produce, per acre, in wheat, l 
cannot ſo clearly ſpeak to; although I have dibbled my wheat 
for ſeveral years, I never fairly tried the experiment, Laſt 
year was my firſt dibbling of barley, and to try the difference 
between ſowing and ſetting, I dibbled a part, and ſowed à 
part of a ten acre piece, aſcertaining the quantity of each, the 
land huſbanded in the ſame manner, and the dibbled and the 
ſown done at the ſame time; the dibbled land produced 


twelve buſhels, per acre, more than the ſown, which have in- 


duced me to dibble the whole of my barley this year, 
Eighth. The grain, both of wheat and barley, that is dib- 
bled, is of better quality than the ſown, it being more free 


from droſs, and the kernel larger. 


Ninth, Dibbling has ſpread very faft in our county, the 


_ diſſemination thereof became eaſy from the utility; ſome feu 
have introduced the drill, but the progie's of that ſyſtem 
ſeems to be very flow. 


Lastly, The advantages in dibbling, which ſtrike me, are 
as follows: the increaſe of crops, the ſaving of ſeed, and the 
employment of a number of poor children, which, without 
that, would be idle, are advantages, in my humble opinion, «0 
be recommended, 


on the droppers depend very materially the ſaving of ſeed. I 
have found, as the practice of dibbling increaſed, that from the num- 
ber of children working together, rendered it impoſſible to make them 
do their work properly; therefore, I have, theſe two or three lalt 
years, divided my dibblers, and have not more than two work toge- 
ther, by which I have the ſeed dropped with more . and 
not half the trouble to myſelf. 
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The above account, Sir, to the Board, is my own opinion, 
*f jt will be of any uſe ſhall be extremely glad, and ſhall be 
always ready to communicate to the Board any thing I am 
able. 


—— ο —— 


Remarks on the advantage of Dibbling, 


BY MR. WAGSTAFF. 


Luvsr beg to diſſent from Mr. Kent, in reſpe& to dib- 


bling being not in ſo high eſtimation, as ſome years ſince; it 


is, I believe, true, that in certain diſtricts of Norfolk, that, 
properly ſpeaking, dibbling is ſomewhat leſſened in its manual 
| praftice—as, to ſave the expence by hand, many farmers have 


adopted ſpiked and drill rollers, imitative of the proceſs pur- 


ſued in real dibbling ; while this is a confeſſion to, and con- 
firmation of the utility of dibbling, its manual practice, where 
hands are eaſily procured, doth not appear to be leſſened, 


where it hath been long adopted, while it is annually diffu- 
ſing in an adjoining county, and is become a ſubjet of experi- 


ment in other counties, Indeed, what this gentleman hag 
laid, that wheat ſo planted is better bodied, and conſequently 
heavier, is true, in fat, while a ſaving of ſeed is acknow- 


ledged : theſe, with the clover or grafly leys, being paſtur- 


able to the hour of ploughing, while the inverted turf is a cer- 
tain manure, and forms, as it were, a matrix for the nouriſh- 
ment of the embryo ſeed, which, to admiration, dilates its 
ſhoots, covers its allotted ſpace, and each ſhoot has its culm 
or ſtem, the ear of which is more replete in number, and with 
a larger grain than ariſes in the broadeſt proceſs: and it may 
be remarked, that where certain holes have careleſsly been 


paſſed 
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paſſed without ſeeding, the parallel rows, on each ſide, have 
tillered forth their branches, whereby there hath not been an 
apparent deficiency, nor, perhaps, much of a real one: cer- 
tainly it is, in general, or with rarely an exception, that lands 
of the foregoing deſcription, thus dibbled, with a ſaving, at 
leaſt, of a buſhel of ſeed per acre, are productive of more than 


the quantity ſaved, and that grain ſpecifically weightier than | 
from equal land, after repeated ploughings, when ſown broad. 


caſt produces. 


I wiſh to add, with a degree of pleaſure—a pleaſure reſulting 


from the parochial poor being found necellary to be Ni og | 


ed, as ſome of thoie farmers who had ſubſtituted the ſpike or 


drill roller, have, from a conviction of an inferiority of the 


planting by hand, turned back again to dibbling and drop- 
ping; while it is a juſtice, due to fome of thoſe who have thus 
ſubſtituted the roller, that they have pleaded an expediency 
from not being able, at all times, to procure a competent 


number for dibbling, &c,—I with further to remark, perhaps, 


with a degree of partiality, from having had the earlieſt pre. 
dilection for dibbling of wheat, and being the firſt who called 


the attention of the farmers of this county to its utility, that 


many hundred quarters of wheat are hereby added to the na- 


tional ſtock, while, I believe, that little more than half the 
ſum of its value goes to the ſupport and relief of thouſands of 


parochial poor, who would, more generally, be deſtitute of la- 
bour, at the period of committing the ſeed wheat to the 
ground, | 
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On the Advantage of Dibbling Wheat. 


ExTRacTor a LETTER rROM MR. CHARLES VARLO, 
ro LORD VISCOUNT CREMORNE, DATED Loxbon, 


21ſt JUNE, 1794. 


I FLATTER myſelf you will be ſo kind as to lay before the 
Board of Agriculture, of which you are a member, one of the 


moſt valuable improvements that, 3 ever appeared i in 
that ſcience, via. 


The method of ſetting corn, grain by grain, as at preſent 
practiced by a great number of farmers in Norfolk, and which 


would become general in the three kingdoms, were it e 
known to be of the utility it W 18. 


As I was the firſt that proved its value, both by theory and 
practice, it gives me great pleaſure to ſee the method anſwer 
my moſt ſanguine expectations, and overcome the prejudices 
that were firſt raiſed againſt it. I make no doubt, but were 
this method to become general, that one-third more corn 
would be produced, than is by the preſent mode of random 
ſowing, belides other advantages that would acrue both to 
the farmer and labouri ing poor, 


This is no chimerical ſcheme, but real facts, which 1 ſhall 


literally and imply ſhow as they happened: iz. 


In 1764 I tried the experiment, and inſerted the reſult in 
my Yorkſhire-Farmer, publiſhed in the ſecond year, and have 
ſince continued the Airockiong of management in all my edi- 


tions, 
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tions, both of the New Syſtem of Huſbandry, and Efence of 


Agriculture, which were circulated in England, Ireland, and 


America. 


In conſidering the works of nature, through all the vegetz⸗ 
ble creation, and comparing them with the farmer's practice 
of ſowing, I found many defects in the latter, which crampt 
the former from producing her abundance, but in nothing 
more than in that of ſeeding the ground, as, in moſt caſes, 
three-fourths of the ſeed is thrown away by the preſent FO" 
of random ſowing; 


Mr. Tull, atid many other authors, had the ſame idea 
which induced them to invent drill-ploughs, in order to re- 


duce it to ſome ſort of a regular ſyſtem by drilling—but, by 


all their efforts, it never could be made general. 


When I came to conſider the whale proceſs, I found Fg 
even dibbling was only half doing the buſineſs, as air and 
roots, which keep the crop in health and vigour, can only 
circulate two ways; I therefore cauſed a machine to be made, 
to place the corn regularly in a diagonal form, it was finiſhed 
in 1704, for which the Honourable Dublin Society voted me 
a premium, | | 


With this machine I proved the proper diſtances that the 
grain ſhould ſtand from each other, in order to give nature 
liberty to produce her full increaſe, but in theſe I found there 
is no general rule without an exception, but that circum- 


ſtances muſt vary according to the ſoil, which, if of a deep 
and rich quality, and kept clear from weeds, one grain, ſet 
in the middle of a circular foot diameter, will ſtool to fill the 
Tpace—but if the ſoil be of a weak, ſandy, or gravelly nature, 


a grain would only fill about fix inches diameter; however, 


this is ſuppoſing every grain to happen nothing, but to come 
to maturity, which is too or a hazard to truſt to; therefore, 
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experience has taught two, three, or even four grains in a hole 
are neceſſary, and may be productive of a ſure crop. 


When a grain of corn vegetates, it appears with two blades 
ſticking together, till abbut three inches high, then it parts 
and falls flat on the ground, to each ſide of the root; at that 
period, it is what we call weaned from the kernel, and then 
begins to take its nutriment from the earth, whereas, the firſt 
two blades are, in fact, no more than the kernel or flower of 
the ſeed, turned into a green leaf; when this ſprings up, it 
leaves in the ground the huſk or bran, which may be ſaid 
to reſemble a bon egg, and theſe will remain, undecayed, 
even till after the corn is reaped, By thus obſerving minute- 
ly the progreſs of the plant, through all its Rages, led me to 
find out the cauſe and preventative of ſmutty wheat, a malady 
well known among the farmers to be the deſtruction of many 
a good crop; having hit upon the cauſe, it was eaſy to find 
out an effectual cure, which I have done, is well known to 
numbers that have read my works, and, I believe, I may ſay, 
I was the firſt author that ſo minutely and ſo largely treated 
on the ſubject, through all its ſtages of growth, from the ſeed 
to the kekle—but to return to the ſetting : the ſeed plant 
which ſprings from the kernel, generally produces the ſtouteſt 
ſtraw, largeſt ear, and boldeſt grain, though, indeed, all the 
ſucceeding ſhoots, which ſpting from the ſides, may be good, 
vet, in general, they are not, but abate ſomething of the ſize 
of the car and number of the grain of the firſt ſhoot, 


Mae is very prolific, and will not fail of filling the 
ground, ſo long as ſhe can find food to feed the plants. 
The ear in the middle, which fills the kernel, will be the 
largeſt, and, if good land, perhaps, contain from go to 100 
grains; the next ears may abate ſomething of the number, 
and ſo on till they become very ſmall, perhaps, only a few 
grains in an ear; but, were any of theſe branches {lipt off while 
young and tranſplanted, they would ftrike root and produce 
13 38 cars 
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ears of a full ſize, according to the room given for the root 
to ſpread; this ſhews the true policy of putting a proper 
number of grains into each hole, two, three, or, at moſt, four, 

is very ſufficient to produce a full crop more would 1 
the cauſe, by eating one another out; four dropped i in a hole 


of an inch diameter, (which is generally the fize of a ſetting. 
ſtick) would have an outſide to give them liberty to feed 


round, and the ear, being the produce of the flower, as he. 
fore obſerved, would be ſtrong, and the ſtraw ſtout to ſup- 
port it, whereas, ſhould five, fix, ſeven, or more, be dropped 
in the ſame hole, (and which is too often the caſe) they would 
draw each other up to be weak and dwindling, the inſide 
plants would ſuffer both for the want of food and air, 


1 have ſeen ſo many experiments of the ſort tried, that I 
am confident none can equal the method of ſetting corn 
at a proper diltance, as before e in order to produce 
a full crop. 


Another great benefit that ariſes from the corn being ſet 
at an equal diſtance from each other is, that it can be quickly 
hoed, an operation very neceſſary to kill the weeds, lighten 
the ground, and give vigour to the plants, and is a buſineſs 
that may be performed by women, boys, or girls, as the 
ſpace between root and root is not to feek, being at a regular 
diſtance, i 


When my work made its appearance firſt among the Nor- 
folk farmers, (which are ſome of the beſt in the kingdom) it 
was looked upon as a fooliſh chimerical ſcheme, and not like- 
ly to anſwer the purpoſe, within any reaſonable degree of 
expence, except it could be performed by a machine, ſuch as 
ſpike-rollers, &c. and, indeed, though L was well convinced 
of its utility. by the cye of reaſon, yet I was rather doubtful, 
that if it failed, this is the rock it would ſplit upon; however, 
experience {von proved the reverlo. 
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It is true, I found out the firſt principle by my machine, as 
is before ſpecified, but repeated trials ſhewed, that no com- 
plicated machine was equal to ſetting by hand, 


About five years after my work d in Norfolk, 
buſineſs brought me to that county, and in an open field, 
about three miles from Norwich, I was agreeably ſurprized 
to ſee ſeveral companies at work, ſetting wheat—this hap- 
pened about twenty-five years ſince : I never heard any 
thing more of it till the preſent year, I came to Lynn in Nor- 
folk, where I dined at the Crown Inn with a company of 
gentlemen farmers, who moſtly followed that practice, and 
who all agreed, that it was a very valuable diſcovery, both to 
the farmers and the Poor. 


Having ſo good an opportunity of taking the ſenſe of ſo 
many ref dektable farmers as were preſent, I begged to know 
the particular advantage that accrued from this mode of ſetting, 
above all others they formerly praiſed, and if they were. 
willing I ſhould report it to the Honourable Board of Agri- 
culture, or the Royal Society, in order that if the members 
of the ſaid Board thought proper, they might inſert it in the 
public papers, for the good of the community in general ; 
they ſeverally anſwered, they had no objection how public it 
was made, for it was well worthy of being communicated, 
I requeſted to know what the increaſe might be by ſetting, 
and the other advantages? To theſe queſtions I was anſwered 
as follows: —Firſt, that the produce was more, by ten or 
twelve buſhels an acre, than by the former method, particu- 
larly if the jet wheat is hoed. Secondly, it is leſs liable to 
misfortune, ſuch as lodging, after heavy rains, mildews, &c. 
| Thirdly, the ſtraw is ſtouter and the grain bolder, conſe- 
quently would give the beſt price, Fourthly, employing fo 
many poor children, pariſa rates would be leſs. 
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As to the quantity of wheat that might be ſet in the ſeaſon, 
57 be Jagged of by the gentlemen, whoſe names are here- 
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inafter ſpeciſied, given in writing by Mr, Rs Barber, 


One 
of the company, viz, 
Ares, 
John Barber; of Dunton, Norfolk, , , ſet , , 200 


Benjamin Barber, Woodbaſtwick, Do. — , ; 140 
George Barber, Stanninghall, Do. , , =, 100 


Tbomas Brown, Thrighy, BO. 
George Evert, Caifter, Oo. 


John Chriſtmas, Billockby, Do. „ „ ˖ͤ —— 1 100 
James Burroughes, Eſq. Burlinglam, Do. — , , 146 
John Harrifon, Panxworth, Bo. — , , 199 


00 a 9. 
George Baker, Acle, Oö. 


4 


The laſt gentleman (Mr. Baker) has alſo ſet, by hand, a 
large quantity of barley, which is found to anſwer the pur. 
poſe as well as wheat ; ſo would oats and rye, as they are 


grain that multiply, if they have room given to ſpread. 


If this method was become general, it would ſave an im- 
menſe quantity of ſeed, and keep the poor employed from 
February to May; and, as experience has proved, paſt contra. 
dition, the great utility of ſetting wheat in ſo extenſive a 
manner, might not the ſcale be extended—even through the 


three 3 
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REMARKS, by Dr. HINTON, 


[pon the Advantages of Peat and Lime for Manure, with 4 


Recommendation of the Scuſſler, as an improvement upon the 


Norfolk Plough, in very light parts of the County of Norfolk, 


IK the weſtern extremicy of this hundred, the farmers, in 
general, complain of the want of manure, to fertilize the ara- 
ple land, in the extenſive pariſhes of Hockwold, Wilton, 
Weeting, Feltwell, Methwold, and Northwold.—Thefe pa- 
riſhes are ſurrounded by twenty-five thouſand acres of lows 
lands, containing inexhauſtible beds of excellent peat, 


Mr. Kent, in his “ Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Pro- 
perty,” aſterts, (I am convinced with great truth) peat aſhes 
are one of the nobleſt manures we have for artificial gratles ; 


yet it 1s very little known, and very far from being generally 


ſought after. This is the caſe within the hundred of Grim» 
ſhoe ; what peat is dug, is merely for domeſtic ute ; the gene- 
ral fuel of the country is flag, or ſurface turf, pared off the 
fens: its component parts are the roots of herbage, common 
earth, which will not burn, and ſome peat. The aſhes from 


this fuel, are daily depoſited in proper places, diſtant from 


the habitations of the poor, and carefully quenched with 
water, to prevent conflagration; hence ariſe heaps of this 
compound of dirt and peat- aſh, moiſtened by daily watering, 
and an expoſure to the air and rain, and ſnow of winter; 
and yet our farmers, with the manure of this compound, get 
good turnips, and find it beneficial in their wheat crops, 


How much more efficacious would be the aſhes of fine un- 
adulterated peat, prepared and preſerved from the action af the 


air, 


ticulars of this affair, I find Mr. F 
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air, and depoſited in houſes erected for the Purpoſe, in the 
Berkſhire manner, 


Mr. Kent obſerves, ** thoſe who live in the neighbourhood 
of Newbury, are ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of this 
manure, 


I am not enabled, by chemical experiments, to determine | 
that the qualities of the Norfolk aſhes would be ſimilar to 
thoſe of Berkſhire, but, ſo far as I can judge from the external 
appearance of the peats and aſhes of both counties, I am per- 
ſuaded the Grimſhoe farmer would alſo be um of the | 
great value of this manure, 


With all due deference, therefore, I ſuggeſt, that in the in- 
tended improved edition of Mr. Kent's general view, &c. 
mention may be made of this manure ; and it may be enume- 
rated among the natural advantages which this _ por 


ſeſſes. 


| Lime, a manure in common uſe in the midland and nor. 
thern counties, abounds in Norfolk, though it is ſeldom there 
applied to that purpoſe. Various and contradiQory are the 
opinions which have been mentioned concerning the power | 


and effects of it in agriculture it has been commended as an 


excellent fertilizer, and condemned as a pernicious exhauſter 
of land: I confeſs, I cannot think it would have been ap- 
plied by the midland and northern farmers, for half a cen- 
tury, if general experience had not aſcertained its utility. 


In the pariſh where I reſide, I find it univerſally condemn- 
ed: Mr. F-—, a capital farmer here, loſt a crop of wheat 
by uſing it, ten years ago, and no one felt bold enough to 
make a ſecond experiment. On inveſtigating, lately, the par- 
—, inſtead of preparing 
his fallow for the ſeed, by putting on the lime at a proper 
time before ſowing, actually dreſſed the growing crop with 


hat 
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bot cauſtick lime, at the latter end of the month of March, 
and the conſequence was ſuch as might be expected from ſuch 
a procels : I had the ſatisfaftion to hear, from another quar- 
ter, that though the crop of that year was ſpoiled, it was ſ up- 


poſed, by ſome people, that the land was the better for the 
lime for many years after. | 


Lime is ſold, at the ſale-kilns in this county, at an high 
price, 148. per chaldron—and this preſents a formidable ob- 
gacle to the general uſe of it in agriculture. Coals are 
dear, and the war has advanced the price of them—but chalk 
lime-ſtone abounds every where with us, and may be got on 
eaſy terms; ſo that, J am perſuaded, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſent price of coal, a farmer may burn his own lime at gs. 6d. 
per chaldron : allowing even 34 chaldrons of lime to an acre, 
the coſt of manure is only il. 128. gd. and the charges of cart- 


ing it are infinitely leſs than thoſe of carting dung ſufficient 


for an acre of land, as are alſo loading and ſpreading. 


Part of our lands are diſtant from the homeſteads three 


miles—the expence of manuring thele lands is immenſe; 
three Journies in a day, is the work of four ſtout horſes.— 


Theſe horſes would, in one day, draw lime ſufficient to ma- 


nure two acres of that land, which, if manured with dung, 
would require the work of four horſes (at three journeys per 
day, at only nine loads per acre) ſix days. 


Chalk lime-ſtone is ſoft, why may it not be calcined with 
5 peat? | 


The brick-makers at Cley, who ſupply us here with that 
article for building, of a moſt excellent quality, uſe peat in 
burning them; perhaps, the heat may be ſo quick and intenſe, 
as to vitrify the lime-ſtone; perhaps, the alkaline ſalt, which 

the peat contains, may promote that vitrification, 


But, 
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But, perhaps, theſe evils may not happen, or may be pie. 
vented by proper expedients, viz. burning the lime in an 


open kiln, and not in a reverberatory one, hence the draught | 


or current of air would be very weak, and we know vitrifica. 
tion is the effect only of the higher degrees of heat: the kre 
may be made Jointly of coal and peat. 


If peat can be uſed in burning lime, an 1ncorporation of 
peat-aſhes with the lime, might improve the manure, 


To convince my patiſhioners, that lime is a very valuable 
manure, I made the fair comparative experiment hereafter 
mentioned: Between two lands, manured with yard dung, 
I manured an intermediate one, with lime, fot turnips—the 


ploughings and culture, as well as the quality, of the three 


lands were ſimilar. The turnips have all had the firſt hoeing, 
but ſuch is the ſupertority of the crop, on the limed land, 
that every perſon, who hath viewed them, is convinced, that 
lime, though it deftroyed wheat, would not kill turnips, —l 

impute the ſuperiority of the turnip ers to the novelty, if 1 
may ſo call it, of the manure. 


May not ſomewhat be ſaid in the intended publication, to 
remind the men of Norfolk, that abundance of lime-ſtone is 
another of the natural advantages which this county poſſeſſes. 


Ploughing is certainly done, as Mr. Kent obſerves, with 
greater eale, in this county, than any other, and much. 


cheaper. 


I conceive an improvement may be made in the culture of 


the light lands of the hundreds of Shropham, Guilteroſs, Wey- 
land, South Greenhoe, and Grimſhoe, by introducing the uſe 
of the new Scuffler, recommended by the Agricultural Society 


of Leiceſterſhire.— This inſtrument is deſigned for ſtirring 


arable light lands, whieh have been pre viouſiy broken up by 
the plough, 
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{ ſaw one of theſe ſcufflers (conſtructed by the ingenious 
Mr. Hanford, of Huthen, near Loughborough, ) at work in 
a field, the ſoil a ſandy loam, worth 118. per acre; it was 
drawn by three horſes, of no greater ſtrength or value than 
eur Norfolk Fen-jades, and effeQually ſtirred five acres in a 
days 9 ; 


? 


N. B. The other remarks of Dr. Hinton are taken notice of , 


u this reviſed edition, in their proper places. 


A useful Hint from Mr. Wagstaff, respect. 


ing the raising of New Fences. 


DATED NORWICH, NOVEMBER, 1794. 


Id the incloſing of a new farm, I ſhall take the liberty of 


ſuggeſting what I have experienced practical: viz,—That 


ferices may be ſtrengthened, while that additional ſtrength 


may become ſubſervient to what (in ſome ſituations) may 
more than pay the rental of the land they incloſe. Crab, 
white and black-thorn, are generally allowed to form the moſt 
complete fences; the firſt, it is well known, may be ſucceſs- 
fully engrafted with every ſpecies of apples; the ſecond, 
though not ſu well known, may be ſucceſsfully, and more 


fruitfully, engrafted with every ſpecies of pears ; the third, 


eſpecially if the layer or quick is raiſed from plumb-ſtones, 
become ſuſceptible of every ſpecies of that fruit: hence, whe- 
ther either of thoſe wildings be ranked together, or commixt, 
cach ſpecies, at due intervals, may be engrafted or budded 
with its congenial fruit; and while the engrafted or inocu- 


of 8 N 
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| lated bole riſes to a ſtandard tree, their intervals may be clipt 
. ; 2 7 
and, in courfe, ſtrengthened as a fence. It may be requiſite 
to obſerve, that no ſtock receives and nouriſhes with more 
admirable facility its graft, than the white-thorn, the ſcion or 
bud of the pear; but, in conſequence of the engraftment be. 
ing four or more feet from the ground, the ſcion foon be- 
comes larger in diameter than the ſtock, but this circumſtance 
I have made ſubſervient to their bearing, by leading their very 
vigorous ſhoots to ſtakes or ſtandard trees, where affixed, 
they acquire the form and fruitfulneſs of an eſpalier, which 
being raifed two or three feet above the quick, are out of the 
reach of the bite of cattle, and form a complete barrier againſt . 
their leaping over, or breaking through: with equal eaſe they 
may aſcend into ſturdy ſtandards, by being engrafted within | 
an inch or two of the bank. It may be needleſs to add, that the | and 
firſt mentioned genus of fruit trees may thus be promoted to a Jen 
manufactory of cyder and perry; and from ſmall farms in 
the vicinity of towns, or in eaſy communication with the. anc 
metropolis, ſupply their alimental produce for immediate 
conſumption, perhaps, in ſome favourable years, to the 
amount, in value, of the other produce of ſingle or two-fold 
acres they incloſe. : 


— 17 © 


I wiſh to avoid repetition, but I am perſuaded of the prac- 
ticability of this ſcheme of incloſure, and farther, that the wild 
and bird cherry {Prunus Padus) are ſeverally ſuſceptible of 
every ſpecies of cherries: theſe various ſtocks, thus amelio- 
rated, would be beautiful in object, ſubſtantial in value, and 1% 

be of provincial benckit wherever adopted; 
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ON THE 


ies and Falu of the iin Ct 


L:rTER FROM Mx, KENT, To Tur PRESIDENT or THz 


SOCIETY or ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COM- 
MERCE, DparED 16th Jax. 1792. 


Sixcx I have had the honour of becoming a member of 


the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, I have read with great ſatis faction Mr. Ma- 
jendie's judicious remarks upon the Spaniſh cheſnut, in the 


ninth volume of their Tranſactions, Page 17, and obſervation : 
and experience have long convinced me, that it is the moſt 


profitable tree. that can be planted. Although the character 


which he gives of it, has in a great meaſure anticipated what I 


had ta ſay in its favour, ſtill I am perſuaded a few more parti- 


culars relative to it, will not be conſidered impertinent or ill- 
timed, though it may in ſome inſtances carry the per 


of repetition. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Majendie, that, for hop-poles | 


and ſtakes, it has no equal, in point of durability, and conſe- 
quently no underwood can be applied to thoſe purpoſes with 
equal profit. He ſeems to think, indeed, that it is not ſo 


quick in its growth as aſh; upon a moiſt ſoil, I think it is 


not, but upon a ſand or loam, I apprehend it will keep full 
pace with the aſh, and attain ſufficient ſize for hop-poles in 


fourteen years, and be worth at that age two guineas a hun- 


dred, and laſt, with proper care, twenty years; whilſt aſh, 


1 ſeldom comes to ſufficient ſize in leſs than twenty 
years, will only bear two-thirds of the price, and decay in 


nal the time, he 
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For gates and hurdles it is equally good, and being ef; 
heavy than oak, is another great recommendation to it, as it 
is removed from one place to another with greater eaſe. Ta 
theſe and many other purpoſes, cheinut, trained and cut ax 
underwood, is peculiarly adapted; and, in point of beauty, 
no wood ſurpaſſes it, as it admits of cloſe planting, runs ſtrait 
in its branches, and always appears florid and healthy, 


I ſhall next contider the value of the Spaniſh cheſnut fogs | 
timber, in which (except for the unrivalled purpoſes” of 
ſhip-building) it will be found for moſt  ufes equal to the 
oak, and in buildings and out-door work much ſuperior, 


In 1676, an anceftor of the preſent Mr. Windham, of Fel- 


ter of cheſnut. In the ſpace of fifty years, it is preſumed theſe 

plantations required thinning, as his ſucceſſor, about that 

time, began to apply this trmber to uſeful purpoles upon | his 
eſtate. 


The firſt account is of the branch or limb of a cheſnut, 
about thirteen inches ſquare, which, in the year 1726, was 
put down as a hanging poſt for a gate, and carried the gate, 
without alteration, fifty-two years, when, upon altering the 
incloſures of the farm where it ſtood, it was taken up, under 
my dire&ion, and appearing to be perfectly ſound, was put 
down for a alapping- -poſt i in another place, 


In 1743, a large barn was built with ſome of this timber, 
and is now as ſound in every part, beams, principals, and 
ſpars, as when firſt the barn was built : about the ſame time, 
feveral cheſnut poſts and rails were put down, which I have 
fince ſeen removed, and after ſtanding thirty or forty years, 
generally appeared ſo ſound, as to admit of being ſet up in 
ſome other es 
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The laſt inſtance I ſhall mention, though not of long date, 

will ſhew the great ſuperiority of this timber over oak in 

fences. In the year 1772, the preſent Mr. Windham made a 

large plantation in his park, which was fenced with paſts and 

rails, converted from young oaks and cheſnuts of the ſame 
age and ſcantling, ſuch as were picked out of a place where 
they ſtood too thick. Laſt year, upon Mr. Windham's en- 
larging his plantation, it was neceſſary to remove this fence— 
when the cheſnut poſts were faund as ſound as when they 
were firſt put down, but the oak were ſo much waſted, juſt 
below the ſurface of the ground, that they could not be uſed 
for the ſame purpoſes again, without the aſſiſtance af a ſpur 
to ſupport them. „ 


Io theſe modern proofs of the utility and durability, we 
3 may join the authority of Evelyn, an author of eſtabliſhed re- 
UH | putation, Who aſlerts, it is good for „ mill-timber and water- 
A & work, and that great part of our ancient houſes in the city 
& of London were built with it, and that 1 it does well for table 
# and other furniture,” 


As a candid quoter of Evelyn, however, I admit that he 
ſays, in another place, that he cannot celebrate this tree for 
& its fincerity, it being found (contrary to oak) it will make a 
&« within ; but that this is in ſome ſort recompenſed, for the 


6; crackling, and giving warning of danger,” 


To account for this Jrawick in Mr, Evelyn's opinion, it 
vill be proper to obſerve, that this certainly is the caſe with 


& fair ſhow outwardly, when it is all decayed and rotten 


beams have the property of being ſomewhat brittle, of 


old cheſnut, that has been ſuffered to ſtand beyond the time 
of its attaining its full growth; it is then the worſt of all 
timber, being more brittle and more apt to crack, and fly into 
ſplinters than any other: but I have never known this to be 
the caſe with young cheinut, and therefore in point of c o 
DOmyy 
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nomy, it ſhould never be ſuffered to ſtand longer than the 
Points of the branches, and the complexion of the bark, indi 
cate it to be in a growing or healthy ſtate, which is not ve 

difficult to aſcertain, by a perſon accuſtomed to make obſer· 
vations upon timber; and it is this very eircumſtance, when 
properly attended to, that makes this timber more profitable 
than moſt others; for it is ſo early uſeful, that if it be cut 
when it ſquares only fix inches, it will be as durable as an 
oak of ſix times its ſize and age. This is in a great meaſure 
accounted for, by its having ſo little ſap in proportion to 


other trees, as it will ſeldom exceed in thickneſs the breadth 


of the bark; whereas the ſap of an oak will often be from an 
inch to two inches thick, which is not only uſeleſs, but if 
ſuffered to remain, tends very much to the deſtruction of the 
timber: in other reſpe&s, the duration of the cheſnut may be 
accounted for, from its being leſs affected by worms or in- 
ſets than other timber; otherwiſe it would be impoſſible 


that ſuch roofs as King's college, Cambridge, built in the 


reign of Henry VI. with cheſnut, and many other equally an- 


cient buildings, ſhould have laſted ſo Ong, and be ſtill 3 in fuch 


a perfect {tate as many of them: are. 


Therefore, like Mr. e I earnefily wiſh to ſee the 


culture of this moſt valuable plant, extended over every part 5 
of the kingdom, as it muſt Py highly beneficial to the 


public, 


But let no one be afraid of cutting it too young; for, let 
this tree be ever ſo ſmal}, if it is large enough for the purpoſe 
for which it is wanted, it will be the leſs liable to decay from 
its youth; and, if underwood be the object, the proverb, in 
beech countries, will be "ny verihed, Cut wood and g avg 
„wood.“ | 
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Substance of the Contracts which subsist be- 
tween Thomas William Coke, £59. and his 
Tenants. 


The Landlord, 


Arran a proper deſcription of the parcels, demiſes, for 
the term of twenty-one years, at a fair ſtipulated rent, which 
is reſerved to be paid half-yearly, out of which land-tax is 
deducted—all other refervations and reſtrictions are contained 
under the 


TENANT's OBLIGATION ; 


Which are as follow :—That he will not aſſign, transfer, ſet 
over, or part his intereſt in the eſtate, to any perſon, except 
to his wife, child or children, without the licence of his land- 
lord, firſt obtained in writing, under penalty of ſorfeiting his 
remaining term.— He will not lop, top, or prune any maiden 
tree, or cut down any young ſapling, like to become timber, 
under penalty of paying three times the value of ſuch timber- 


tree or ſapling ſo lopped, topped, pruned, or cut down.— 


That he will not break up or convert into arable, any old 


meadow or paſture land, without licence ſo to do, under 


penalty of five pounds an acre additional yearly rent, to be 
paid from the time of ſuch breaking up to the end of the term; 
and double that penalty for the laſt year.— That he will, 
during the whole of the term, endeavour as much as poſſible 
to adhere and conform to the courſe of cropping all his 
arable land, under fix ſhifts, or equal portions, of which one 
| Thift ſhall be in turnips, or-vetches fed off with ſheep : ; tw 

other ſhifts in grals ſeeds (which ſhall not be broken up lt 
= the 


| 
| 
i 
| 
' 
| 
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the ſame have lain two years); one other ſhift in wheat, and 
the remaining two ſhifts with lent grain. — But in caſe it ſhall 
ſo happen that the graſs feeds ſhall at any time fail, ſo as to 
render it reaſonable to break up any particular piece of land, 


after it has been in graſs only one year, then he ſhall be per. 


mitted to break up ſuch piece of land after one year's lay, 
taking only one crop of corn or grain after ſuch one year's 
lay, and then ſummer-tilling the ſame for turnips, and ſo 
bringing it round again as ſoon as poſſible under the regular 
courſe of ſix ſhifts before ſtipulated. — That he will in the laſt 
year of the term leave one full ſixth part of all the arable 


land hereby demiſed in graſs ſeeds of one year's lay; one 
other ſixth part in two year's lay; one other ſixth part in 


turnips, ſown upon a fourth earth, well mucked and twice 


hoed.— That he will expend and conſume all his hay, ſtrau, 


and ſtover, upon ſome part of the premiſes during the whole 
of the term, and lay and ſpread all the muck, dung, and com- 


poſt ariſing therefrom upon ſuch parts of the land as is moſt 


proper to beſtow the ſame upon. —And that he will imbarn 
and ſtack all his laſt year's crop of corn or hay upon the 
premiſes in the laſt year of the term, and leave the dung 
ariſing from the laſt crop but one properly turned up in 
heaps, in the yards or ſome other ſuitable part of the pre- 
miſes, on or before Midſummer day in the laſt year of the 
term.— That he will keep all his hedges, ditches, mounds, and 


fences in good order and condition during the whole of 


the term; and new make or repair one-twelfth part of the 
| Whole every year; and at the time of ſuch making or tepair- 
ing the fame, will lop ſuch pollards as have been uſually lop- 
ped cloſe to their heads, and cut down all the buſhes, thorns, 


and ſtemwood, cloſe to the ſtools on which they grow, and 
effeftually ſcour and cleanſe the ditches belonging to the. 


ſame, and alſo permit and ſuffer any trees to be planted in or 
near the ſame which the ſaid Thomas William Coke may 
think proper to plant, and do all in his power to protect the 


ſame.— That he will carry all materials for repairs, pay all 
r 
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carpenters', bricklayers', and other artificers? wages, find al- 
lowance beer, nails and gate irons, ſtraw for thatching and 
clay for daubing, and likewiſe keep gates, ſtiles, rails, locks, 
bars, and bolts in good repair, being allowed timber in the 
rough, bricks, tiles, lime, and hair, for doing the ſame.— That 
ke will at any time during the term hereby demiſed agree and 
ſubmit to any exchange of land that may be propoſed, having 
other land of equal quantity or value laid to him in lieu of 
what he may be required to give up.—That he will permit 
and ſuffer the ſucceeding tenant to ſow any graſs ſeeds he 
may chooſe upon ſuch part of his land as he may ſow with 
lent grain in the laſt year of the term, and that he will 
ſufficiently harrow 1 in the ſame gratis, 


LAST Tx it is agreed, for the mutual convenience of both 
parties, that the hay and turnips which ſhall be left upon the 
premiſes at the expiration of the term, ſhall then be valued by 
two impartial perſons competent to value the ſame; and if 
they cannot agree in ſuch valuation, they ſhall have power 
to call in and appoint any third perſon they may chooſe as 
an umpire, to ſettle the difference between them; and the 
value ſo ſettled ſhall be paid by the in-coming to the out- 
going tenant, — That the out-going tenant ſhall be ſuffered to 
retain the uſe of the barns and ſtack yard till the firſt of May 
next after the expiration of the term, for the purpole of ſu- 
perintending the threſhing out and dreſſing his laſt year's 
crop of corn — That the in- coming tenant ſhall have liberty 
to enter upon the yards, part of the ſtables, and upon the 
ſixth part of arable land, being the ſecond year's lay, at Mid- 
ſummer previous to the expiration of the term, for the pur- 
pole of carrying out the muck and making the ſummer fal- 
lows for an enſuing wheat crop, — That the in- coming tenant 
ſhall be entitled to the ſtraw, chaff, and colder, ariſing from 
the laſt year's crop of corn; but ſhall be at the expence of 
threſhing out the ſaid corn, and carrying it to the uſual 
markets, for and in lizu of the ſaid ſtraw, chaff, and colder. 
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FATTING SCOTCH CATTLE. 


A comparative Statement of the Proceſs, Expence and Profit 
attending three different Kinds of Scotch Cattle, grazed in 
Norfolk, particularly the Galloway Scot, for which I am 
endevied to Mr, Burton, of Hempnall, 


Or the Scotch cattle, there are three forts which require I 


conſideration. The firſt is a bullock bought at St. Faith's for 


about gl. turned of four years old, in ſuch condition as is WM 


fit to be put immediately to turnips—this bulleck is ſuppoſed 


to be brought to from fifty to fifty-two ſtone, He is put to Wl 
_ turnips. for about twenty-four weeks, the average expence of Wi 


which, including turnips, carriage and attendance, and in 


2 
_ 
. "a 


ſides the ſtraw, cannot be reckoned lefs than 4s. per week, 1 


this brings him to tgl. 16s. and ſuch a bullock generally will 
fetch about 58. bd. per ſtone of 14 lbs. which amounts to 
| 241. 168. | 


Tube ſecand bullock is bought quite lean, about the ſame 
time as the former, for- about 61. and is a year younger than 
the former. He is firſt put into ſtubble or ordinary graſs til 


the ſtraw yard is open, and then he is put to ftraw at night, l 


and eats the offal turnips after the better beaſt in the day- 
time—his keep in this way, twenty-four weeks, till May-day, 
may be ſet at 18. 6d. per week; he ſhould then be put to 
marſh or into good paſture till a fortnight after Michaelmas, 

which, ſay twenty-eight weeks, at 28. gd. per week, is gl. 35.3 
he then goes to turnips, like the former bullock, for eight 
weeks, at gs. Which is il. 48.; his aggregate charge is then 


121. 38. —his weight may be expected to be forty-four ſtone, Wl 


and value 121. 28. 


The 
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The third, ſuppoſed to be bought at Harleſton in Decem- 
ber, a lean beaſt of the ſame age as the firſt, price 71. He 
goes immediately to ſtraw and offal turnips for about eight 
weeks, at 15, 6d. which 1s 12s. 3 then he goes to full keeping 
at turnips by day, and lies in the ſtraw yards at night, about 
ten weeks, at 28. 6d. which is 11. 5s.; he is then put into the 
ſecond year's lay or good paſture till harveſt, about twenty 
weeks, at gs, per week, which is gl.; this brings him to 
I1l. 17s,he will then generally be about forty-ſix ſtone, 
at 5s, 6d, which will amount to 121, 138. 


The fair deduction to be made from this ſtatement is, that 
the firſt pays 10 per cent. intereſt upon the capital laid out, 
and alſo a fair price for every thing he conſumes, 

The ſecond returns no intereſt for the original coſt, but 
pays a fair price for what he conſumes, 


The third pays 15 per cent. for the original ſum laid out, 
| beſides paying like the reſt for what he conſumes. | 


It ſhould ſeem at firſt view of this ſtatement, that there is 
ſo little profit attending this ſyſtem of grazing, that it is not 
a proceſs to be recommended; but if we conſider the advan- 
tage which the ſucceeding crops owe to it, in conſequence of 
the great quantity of manure, to ſay nothing of the advantage 
of treading, which on a light ſoil is a vaſt thing, we ſhall be 
| ſatisfied of the great advantage derived from it. | 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, however, that it is obvious 


that the reaſon why the ſecond does not pay in ſo large a 
proportion as the other, is owing to his being longer in hand. 


Ffe 
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PACE 
A omcurros, its diffuſiye and ſuperior advantages, 


Its proſperity connected in three na- 
tural ties, — — 


192 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, its firſt apparent objeR, 


The good effects to be expected 
from it, with a hint to its 
Members, — © 

The Norfolk huſbandry particu- 


larly deſerving its attention, 151 
BARLEY, how many tilths ſown upon, — 45 


Its great aid to the revenue, — — 150 

Buck WHEAT, the beſt mode of introducing it, — 62 

BE ANs, but little cultivated, — r ibid. 

BURN-BAKING, its pernicious and deſtructive effects, 183 to 187 
A temporary increaſe of rent no deciſive 

proof of advantage from it, — 187 

Old ſward eſſential to the health of a flock, ibid. 


ConTEnTs, and diviſion, 
CLIMATE, and weather, _ — 10 
CoMPosTs, the Eſſex method of turning up banks and bor- 


ders recommended, | — | 24 
CoyynoLD, different kinds of it, x 77 | 


— 28 
Cor PPING, the fix and five courſe ſhifts, — 32 
The four courſe ſhift ſimilar to Flanders, 33 


Hints for an occaſional improvement upon the 
different ſhifts, — — 33 and 34 


Occaſional variation ſhould be allowed, 560 


— — 6 and 7 


CLOVER, 
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CLoveR, cuſtom of mowing and grazing it, 45 
Cors, their ſuppoſed average. — — 56 
Ca BAC, worth attention, — — 62 
CaRRoOTs, of great value, — _ ibid. 
Commaen FitLDs, Lord Chief Juſtice Coke's idea of their 
: 5 | origin, — — 72 
Diſadvantages attending them, 73 
CoMMoN 85 their different quality — | 81 
Lamentable that they ſhould remain in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, — — ibid. 
Arguments for their continuance fallacious, ibid. 
Their ſuppoſed quantity, — 82 
Loſs ſuſtained by the publie, — ibid. 
Cows, the Suffolk fort beſt for the farmer, — 200 
The old fort beſ for the cottager, — bid. 
CgossiN & ſome affinity ought always to be obſerved, 104 
Should always be done with caution, 108 
COTTAGES, a wiſn to ſee them of a comfortable ſorꝭ 117 
Coxsvurriox, how different im quantity between the horſe 
| and the human mouth, — 141 
ComMnce, the credit of Norfolk ſtands high, 143 to 150 
Its great export of corn, fat bullocks and ſheep, | 
&c. ſent to London, — 144 ꝗto 149 
DiBBLING, great benefit reſulting from 3 it, — 38 
DRAINING, a good method upon meadows, ET 
The Eſſex method beſt upon arable land, 7 
DECoYs, not ſo numerous as they might by 06 


ESTATES, one of the advantages We from large ones, 5 $7 


FrosT, a great fertilizer of land, — — 1} 
FOLDING SHEEP, permanent folds make great quantity of 
uſeful manure, | — 25 
A good 8 — * ſown corn, 34 
FLax and HEN, — 50 
FARMERS, the worſt claſs of la n — 57 
A duty incumbent on them, „ and 177 
Recommended to confider the labourer of real 
importance, ©: co" ad — 193 
FALLOWING explodedl, — — 3 


INDEX, 


231 
Fax us, the moſt profitable ſize conſidered, — 129 
Arguments in favour of each, — 130 

The arguments weighed, — 130 to 131 

Their different effects upon ſociety, 133 to 133 

Exceſs to be avoided in ſize, 134 and 135 

Fa1Rs, A liſt of them, — — 166 and 167 
FiskER HES, profit of the herring fiſhery, — 149 
Might be improved by checking the Dutch, 169 

FENCES, raiſed well and managed ill, 182 and 183 
Gau, abundant but too often the ſource of animoſity, 107 
GREAT WORK, recommended as much as poſſible, 114 


GRass SEEDS, ſhould be choſen agreeably to ſoil, 
GRAZING AND PLOUGHIN G, will always correct the exceſs of 
each other, — 74 
Common profits on grazing, 
Average weight of a Scotch bul- 
lock, | | — ibid. 


| A weight of a home -bred, 102 
HERRIOTS, but little known in this county, 


5+ 


CF - 
Heme anD-FLAX, their national importance, & 

| Hoes, very little cultivated, =— _ 62 
Hay, a more frugal uſe of it recommended, — 64 
Hos Es, deſcribed, — — F 


HERMAPHRODITES, uſeful on ſmall farms and in buſy ſeaſons, 119 
HARVESTING), the general mode in Norfolk reprehenſible, 


180 and 182 
I8RIGATION, recommended when practicable, 51 to 63 
INCLOSURE . their advantage, and un to population, 
| 73 and 74 
Obftructions mould be removed, | 
Highly deſerving encouragement from £76 and 77 
the legiſtature, be ” 
Would be good policy in government, 78 
Linx, a uſeful hint for its uſe by Dr. Hinton, | 26 
LEASEHOLDS, very few on lives, though for cottages this te- 
nure is recommended — m — 29 
_ LuceN, a great help, | — — 62 
| Lap, recommended to be improved befare ſock, as a im- 
provement of the latter will naturally follow, 104. 
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LEASES, they are the firſt and greateſt of all encouragement, 1 2 


Rents greatly improved by means of them, i pid. 
Liberal covenants recommended, — 124 
Strong prejudices againſt t gem ibid. 


A land- owner owes ſomething to ſociety, 125 
VUnreaſonable to expect 1 improvement without them, 126 


Mak, its excellent Sa — 8 W: 22 
A hint for the ſecond time of uſing it, — 23 
Mgapows much neglected, — — 50 
An eaſy way to improve _ — 51 
MARSHES, deſcribed, — — —ê——h) 832 
MANUFACTURES, deſerve ſeparate inveſtigation, : 146 
MARKET S$, the decline of them againſt the labourer and arti- 
. ; ficer, —— — FAG 167 
NAVIGATION, its great 2dvantages, — 17 and 18 
An important hint upon this _ from Mr. | 
—— — — 19 
ORCHARDS, very > Sh and thoſe ill-managed, | — 63 
Ox EN, but little uſed for labour, — — 101 
Great advantage in working them, — 123 
e of thoſe fatted, — 101 
Their credit fully eſtabliſhed by Lord Hawke, 139 
Good rules for managing them, 139 1251 140 
PoPULATION, of the great towns, — — 7 
Of the whole county, — — 8 
The moſt uſeful fort, . 2 9 
Increaſed by incloſu res — 74 
Its proportion to quantity of land. 82 
| | Injured by little farms being ſet 8 . 133 
Poser ib not extenſive, — — 1 
Pear, advantages of it pointed out by Dr. Hinton, 236 
PLoveHiNG, the great caſe with which it is done 1 in this 
county, — — 444 0 


Practice of two journies a day recommended, ibid. 
The general method worth imitation in many 
other parts of England. — 37 
Advantages of ſhallow ploughing, in point of 
keeping land clean and * a leſs quan- 
tity of manure. — — ibid. 
PaR K 8, 


i8b2*, 233 
paxks, hint for their improvement, 5 84 
PoTATOES, cannot be too extenſively cultivated, 62 
Peas, generally ſown on lay-land, — | ibid. 
PLANTATIONS, pits and angles recommended, 87 


Great encouragement from Mr. Marſham's 
and Lord Walpole s ſucceſs, 87 and 94 
Experiment to facilitate the growth of trees, 88 


The Flemiſh method deſcribed, 1 
The larch illuſtrated by the uſes Mr. Berney 
has put it to, — — 839 
Beſt time of cutting the larch, | 90 
Great extent of Mr. Coke's plantations; ibid. 
\ His cuſtom relative to the poor highly de- 
ſerving imitation, | — _ ©. Wide 
The aſtoniſhing thrift of Mr. Windham 8 
from ſeed, — — 91 
5 Are a great comfort to cattle, 92 
Improve and add to the ſoil, — 93 
Thoſe of Sir Wm. Jerningbham' s made with 
great taſte, — — ibid. 
Proof that they may be raiſed in defiance of 
tie ſea haze, — 


— 94 
Recommended to be made i in a great body, 97 


A method ſometimes proper in parks, ibid. 
PINASTBR) an inſtance of its quick growth, 


"0 95 
PRUNING TREES, an infamous practice, 6 97 
Pics, not hatidſome but prolific, 8 „ 
PouLTRY, ſuperlatively good, the turkies unrivalled ibid. 
PiGEONs, diminiſhed and for what _ e hah wid. 
POLLARDS, uſeful in repairs, — 114 
Pi.ouGHs; well calculated for light lands, — 118 


provisions, dearneſs of, ſuppoſed to proceed in ſome mea- 
| ure from the ropping of public markets, 


EY not uling more oxen and leſs horſes, and 


Pook Rerks, formerly ſo light as to be no object to the 
| farmer, — 153 


The chief cauſe of ti their increaſe, 156 


Houſes of Induſtry not equal to the grievance, ibid. 
Grieyous in the eyes of the poor, 


133 and 14. 


the great increaſe of horſes of luxury, 142 
General price of them, 183 and 169 


170 


Gg Poox Rar BS, 
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PooR RaTEs, a ofincipal reaſon why they a are ſo high in local 
ſituations, = — 157 

Commons rather increaſe than leſſen the rates, 158 

PooR, principles to be kept alive in their minds, 


A man worn out by labour has a juſt cham for relief on 885 
ſociety, — — — 171 
Social clubs deſerve encouragement, — ibid. 
Earl Harcourt's example highly deſerving 1 imitation, 172 
Comfortable cottages a great encouragement , 173 
Propriety of taxing the labour of the young to aid the 
old and decrepid, — — 175 
PRE JUDICE, muſt be laid afide, or I ſhall have written and the 
reader will read | in vain, : — 151 
Rr PAIRS, an error to bnild too extenſively, — 110 
| Average expence, : . — 111 
The uſual materials, — — 418 
The weſt country mode of thatching ſtrongly re- 
commended, —— — ibid. 
Eſſential to fix upon a proper ſpot for building, 113 
General rules worth obſerving, * 113 and 114 
A practice eſtabliſſied by me upon Mr. Anſon s and 
Sir Philip Stephens's eſtates, „%% 
RoaDs, 5 ſuperior to moſt other counties, 3 0 
Compliment upon them by Charles II. i bid. 
River WEeDs, an excellent manure for turnips, | 24 
RENT, has no fixed ſcale, — 1 and 08 
| Its neareſt average, — | * 2535: 138 
RESTING LAND, its ſuppoſed origin, FW ͤ Ning. MS 
A ridiculous cuſtom, _ —_ _ 67 
RoLLERs, the drill-roiler deſcribed, _ — — 1289 
An improvement upon broad- caſt, but infer! ior to 
dibblngs --.._--f bar + ibid. 
A new inſtrument deſerved; — 120 
Rrrz EHENSIBLE PRACTICE, of the poor cutting up com- 
| | mons, — 188 
RAB BITS 3 very numerous, and! in warrens very brobele, but 
in plantations a great nuiſance, . 
S1TUATION and extent, | — | ow | 6 
| SURFACE, 
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72 FACE, in general flat, — — 128 
S01iL, chiefly ſand, — — — ibid. 
In ſome parts, however, mixed with clayey particles, 13 
In another part ooze, — — 14. 
SEA-s AND, how uſed for manure, — —— 24 
Suk EP, the agile conſtruction of a Nor folk ſheep peculiarly 
adapted to the foil, — — 102 
The Leiceſterſhire ſort not calculated for the fold, 103 
But anſwer. in parks and ſmall incloſures, _ 104 
General profit upon them, — — 105 
STACKING, ought to be more general, IT "2046 
SpaxniSH CHESNUT, the beſt timber for building, 113 
rrAW, ſhould be found by tenants, m0 
SSEDING, general practices reſpecting it, 38 and 39 
Swan LAND, great loſs ſuſtained by neglecting it, "BY 
Salix Foix, foil beſt adapted to it, = 54 and 63 
Great quantity planted by Mr. Coke, 63 
TEMPESTS, not laſting, "ow — 11 
'TEXURES, ſuppoſed proportion in freehold, copyhold, and 
church lands, — — — 9 
| Advantages of inferior tenures, 30 and 31 
TURNIPS, excellence of their huſbandry, — 39 
| To whom the country is indebted for their origi— 
nal introduction, — — 
Average quantity of a good crop, ibid. 
Advantages on the aggregate almoſt ineſtimable, ibid. 
Rules worth obſerving in their culture, 41 


Particular manures uſed in raiſing them by Mr. 
Styleman, Mr. Coke, and Mr. Branthwaite, 41 & 42 


A hint to keep off too quick a ſucceſſion, 43 
Hoeing an eſſential part of their culture, ibid. 
Cautions againſt the fly, — — 1 * © 
Different mode of feeding cattle with them, 44 to 48 
TUMBRILS, ſhould be in more ceneral ule, — 418 
Tyruks, impartially conſidered, — — n 
The clergy do not let them higher ir general than 
lay-impropriators, „„ — 154 
Seldom taken in kind, — 15 5 
Vet they are diſcouraging to agricultur „ ibid. 
Exemption too ſhort upon freſh cultivated land, ibid. 
Difficult to ſettle an equivalent for them, ibid. 


3 RUE JUDGMENT 


236 | INDEX, 


* 


TRUE JUDGMENT, in what it conſiſts, — 


195 


VETCHES, ftrongly recominagded, _—_ 2 & 
ene SCHEMES ſhould not be followed, 


WHEAT, when ſown upon one year 's lay has only one plongh- 
ing, oy Ly 25 39 
The old practice when ſown on two years" lay, 38 & 59 
Woops, not very extenſive, — = 4 
Uſes to which the under wood is applied, ibid. 
Wagcox 8, the Norfolk waggon too heavy, — 118 


The Berkſhire waggon * 119 


WAGEs, yearly and daily, — 159 
F or different kinds of hudandry, 160 to 163 
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ERRATA. 


In p. 162, I. 6, for © seventy”* read seven. 


p. 164, I. 1, for 418d. per head®" read 18d, each person per week, 
p. 207, I. 19, for © acrue read accrue, 


Directions to the Binder. 


Sketch of the County 3 . front the title. 
The Norfolk Plough, ,' 7, * 1 face p. 36 
5 Norfolk Ram, 0 | 5 | 5 3 8 5 * . 8 1 6 P. 106 


Norfolk Hermaphrodite, and Berkſhire Waggon, . . P. 119 
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